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MISTER PEEPER: 


. By MARRIJANE and JOSEPH HAYES A Comedy in Three Acts 


7 MEN 


Based on the : > / De ae EXTRAS 





NBC television 
INTERIOR 
series starring 


Wally Cox. ge” | MODERN 
e— COSTUMES 





Created by 





David Swift . ‘Cie wz Books, 


and produced by 90 cents 





Fred Coe. Royalty 


$25.00 


Wally Cox --- Patricia Benoit 
‘‘Mister Peepers’’ - NBC-TV 


Add to the droll humor of the immensely popular comedy series the hilarious touch the Hayses bring 
to all their plays and you have only a slight idea of the new comedy, MISTER PEEPERS. Here is a play 
ideally suited to all groups—professional, community, college, and high school theatres. Mister Peepers 
is a comedy about teachers and students that will entertain all ages. It recounts the troubles that amiable, 
quiet Mister Peepers encounters on one highly amusing weekend. The humorous and surprising manner 
in which Mister Peepers meets these troubles is the substance of a most unusual and engaging play 
that can be recommended, without reservation, for all producing groups. Whether you know Mister 
Peepers from television or not, you'll love him wholeheartedly when you meet him in this new comedy. 


“Mister Peepers’ wins cheers. It is the kind of sure-fire entertainment that will please the whole family.” 
—Christopher Matthews, The Milwaukee Journal. 


‘‘Mister Peepers is wonderful.’’"—-Watertown (Wisconsin) Daily Times. 


“You don't have to be a television fan to enjoy ‘‘Misier Peepers’’ which had its world premier on the 
stage at Oconomowoc last night. It is an out-and-out hit.""—G. H. Koenig, Waukesha (Wisconsin) 


-$AMUEL FRENCH 


The House of Plays 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Trouper 
High-Intensity 
Arc Spotlight 


Sore 


For large theatres, 
schools and arenas. 
Adjustable, self- 
regulating trans- 
former in base. 
Automatic arc control. A trim of carbons 
burns 80 minutes. 


— — Sp 


*"*Consider it one of the most valuable pieces 
of equipment for stage productions.''—An 
Ohio Junior High School 


"One of our most happy purchases.""—A 
Michigan High School 


“Has operated exceedingly well.""—A Texas 
College 


“Highly satisfactory in all respects.'"—A Wis- 
consin College. 


"We have used it for various stage produc- 
tions and special flag raising exercises at 
football games. Any school could use the 
spotlight to good advantage.'"—An Ohio 
High School 











Trouperette 
Incandescent 
Spotlight 





v 


For small theatres, hotels, night clubs and 


schools. Projects 6!/2 times brighter head 
spots than any other incandescent spotlights. 
Utilizes all the light through most of the spot 
sizes as contrasted to spotlights which vary 
spot size solely by irising, thus losing sub- 
stantial light. . 


—~p—. 


*"Undoubtedly one of the best. We are 
very well pleased.''—An Illinois High School 


""A good buy for any organization interested 
in quick color changes.''"—A Pennsylvania Sen- 
ior High School. 


"We have been well pleased with it.''"—A Kan- 
sas Senior High School 














THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


‘The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps"’ 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE 


Please send free literature and prices on the ( 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


) Strong Trouper Arc Spotlight; 


( ) Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight. 


Name _. 


Street . 


City & State 2 ee ee 


Name of Supplier _ . ees sail 


Octoser, 1953 


*Names on request 


TROUPER 


HIGH-INTENSITY 
ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


must be good 
to win such 
high acclaim! 


A TEXAS THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


"We have found the Trouper spots to be everything 
that has been said about them, and we are very, very 
much satisfied with them." 








A DETROIT THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


"Has given excellent service and we are entirely satis- 
fied." 


A KANSAS THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


"On one occasion the spot was used on a large outdoor 
stage and worked satisfactorily on a throw of 400 feet.” 


A FLORIDA THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


"One of the best balanced spotlights we have seen. 
Very easy to operate." 


A LOUISIANA PROJECTIONIST* SAYS: 


"Perfect in every respect. Has accomplished far more 
than we expected." 


 — 


Every production takes on new life when these 
modern spots are used to provide an abundance 
of extremely brilliant, sparkling light. Here 
are the spotlights which have won such wide 
acceptance by all branches of show business. No 
heavy rotating equipment is required. You 
simply plug into the nearest 110-volt conven- 
ience outlet. 


Strong spotlights are equipped with a two-ele- 
ment, variable focal length objective lens 
system and silvered glass reflector. They are 
quiet, flickerless and assure a spot with sharp 
edge, head spot to flood. The horizontal mask- 
ing control angles 45 degrees in each direction 
and there is a fast-operating, 6-slide color boom- 
erang. Mounted on casters, they're readily port- 
able and easily disassembled for shipping. 


Strong spotlights have so many exclusive ad- 
vantages that you should decide now to get rid 
of your ancient spots. See your theatre, school 
or stage equipment dealer or send the coupon 





for full details today. 








The Winners ! 


The following schools were awarded honors 
in the Printed and Mimeographed Programs 
competition sponsored each yeor by The 
National Thespian Society. Only schools 


affiliated with the society were eligible 


to compete. (DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
, and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 





PRINTED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 


OLD DOC, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Central Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 660, 
Edith Paul, Sponsor. (Cash prize of $5.00 and 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL Press ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


























a Thespian Certificate of Recognition) : 
$2.50 Per Year Volume XXV, No. 1 50c Per Copy | 
Second Prize 
our TOWN, Spring Valley, New York, High CONTENTS 
chool, espian Troupe , Francis ott, 
Sponsor. (Cash prize of $3.00 and a Thespian SERIES PAGE 
COTES GF CESRER I Choose Dramatics by Doris Marsolais Marshall ...................... 13 
ili diie Arena Staging: Housing by Ted Skinner .......... 2.0... cece eee eee 14 
Secondary School Drama in England by Gerald Tyler .................. 16 
MR. ANGEL, ong oy +e High School, 
Thespian Troupe 24, Elna G. Hunter, Sponsor. 
(Cash prize of $1.00 and a Thespian Certifi- ARTICLES 
cate of Recognition) 
) Dreams Do Come True by Lloyd E. Roberts .................000200055 10 
: seinerieliiletins iinet Running the House by Emily L. Mitchell ...... 2.00... ccc cece ce eencee 11 
a GREAT BIG DOORSTEP, Washington, 
C., Sidwell Friends School, Thespian Troupe FEATURES 
1220 , Barbara Dirks, Sponsor. The Wieneret 9 
se apes GNNUNEEA Cateiin. Atentane. t0ch te er Rey ear ae ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee yA 
School, Thespian Troupe 745, Doris Marshall, As I See It ee, ee A a i i i i ee ee a a a ee Oe ee a ee Ee ee ee ae eS er ee eC ae Be 4 
Sponsor. IO des kw a 6 
LOST HORIZON, Dover, Delaware, High School, Our Place in the Picture by Blandford Jennings ........................ 8 
a a a Silver Anniversary Regional Conferences ......................0200-. 9 
siamese Summary of the 1952-53 Thespian Season ...................000 eee eeees 19 
, Midland, Texas, asiaill R 
High School, Thespian Troupe 845, Verna Thespian Scoreboard PE ore eee ee Sa cr a ek ee ee ee ee 23 
Harris, Sponsor. EES EM SO OS ee ee 26 
HAY FEVER, Portland, Oregon, Jefferson High Where There's a Will by Virginia Pomroy ..............0.0 000 c cece eee 30 
School, Thespian Troupe 124, Melba Sparks, 
Sponsor. 
LITTLE WOMEN, Harrisb Hl T DEPARTMENTS 
, Harrisburg, inois, Town- 
ship High School, Thespian Troupe 16, Lolo Plays of the Month Edited by Earl Blank .............0.00..0000.200005: 18 
; onsor. , , . 
ales ie i wewndnex is Cee EE Rhee eeeeeaesannesy 22 
(Certificates of Recognition) ne EE INE BIG ooo oik ce caw ces cesctcss eu niwecuass 24 
ee eg a a 40 
MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 
pane Ceeee EDITORIAL STAFF DRAMATICS is a national publication for the 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, Champaign, Illinois, Editor: an Gael a alleles aan Ga 
Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 106, : cation. Pp S express . 
Marion Stuart, Sponsor. (Cash award of $5.00 a SE a ar College Hill Station these pages are those of the authors and DRA- 
and « Costifionte of Recognition) ; Cincinnati 24, Ohio MATICS assumes no responsibilty. Manuscripts and 
photographs submitted to DRAMATICS should be 
‘ . ’ accompanied by self-addressed envelopes and suff!- 
Sesend Pelee Contributing Editors: cient postage for their return. While all due care 
Doris M. Marshall ... Helena High School is taken of them, the publishers cannot be responsible 
RAMSHACKLE INN, Red Wing, Minnesota, Helena, Montana for the return of unsolicited manuscripts or photo- 
ae School, oe Weupe EY Gerald Tyler ...... The Oaks, Huddersfield Road graphs. 
owe ition, ponsor. asn award o ‘ Brighouse, England SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
and a Certificate of Recognition 
7 Ted Skinner .. Texas College of Arts & Industry One year subscription—Fforeign ......... 3.00 
Kingsville, Texas One year subscription—U.S.A. ._.... ve $2.50 
Third Prize Canada and Newfoundland ........... 2.75 
. Department Editors: Single copy Preis ate et 50 
ested ee nee poo —_ Earl W. Blank _.. Northeastern State College Back issues, per copy ...............-..+. 90 
Sponsor. (Cash award of $1.00 and a Certifi- Tahlequah, Oklahoma RATES TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
cate of Recognition) Si Mills —e -..... New York City THESPIAN SOCIETY 
I TOE ee Gratis 
Paul Myers .... Theatre sag og Ae ey Thespian Student Subscription: One re eheorigtion 
Honorable Mention ow Vor ow TSF included in life membership of $1. 
. Willard Friederich ... Marietta College Thespian Student Renewal Raserption: $1.50 pe 
NIGHTS OF ONE ACTS, Bakersfield, California, Marietta, Ohio year, as long as student remains in high school. 
East High School, Thespian Troupe 265, Mary 
Gaylord, Sponsor. Advisory Editors: DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times 
<2 a . during the school year at College Hill Station, Cin 
LAURA, Hoopeston, Illinois, John Greer High Jean E. Donahey .... .. Senior High School cinnati, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society 
ames. Thespian Troupe 282, George R. Allen, Brownsville, Pennsylvania College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Date of publi 
ponsor. cation: Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1 
Many: 3. Senger is "Et Gaal Vaaboe April 1 and May 1. Blandford Jennings, Nationa 
320 COLLEGE AVENUE, Robbinsdale, Minne- . Director; Doris Marshall, Assistant National Director 
sota, Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 352, Marion Stuart | Senior High School Leon C. Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Jean E 
Bess Sinnott, Sponsor. Champaign, Illiinois Donahey, Senior Councilor; Barbara Wellington, Sen 
Blandford Jennings ...... Clayton High School tor Councilor. 
—- eee. —. y maned  * besa . CI eae Missouri Entire contents copyright, 1953, by the Nationa! 
So en liegt . ss ey. = Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
— Barbara Wellington ..... Eoli —— Rees Ohio. Entered as second class matter, September 15 
(Certificates of Recognition) all River, Massachusetts 1935, at the post office at Cincinnati, Ohio, unde: 
. 3 Fairmont State College the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. Title 
Fairmont, West Virginia registered United States Patent Office. 
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SEND FOR SPECIAL KIT 





COLLOID TREATED FABRIC 


... AND SEE HOW EASY IT IS TO MAKE 





® ARMOUR ® COSTUMES 
@ SCENERY ®@ MASKS 

@® PROPS @ TREES 

® ROCKS @ JEWELRY 





eee adalat 














ARMOUR pictured made with two pieces of heavy- 
weight “Celastic” (A) original piece of French armour. 
(B) ‘“Celastic’ shell. (C) “Celastic” shell, painted. 
Working time 20 minutes. 








“CELASTIC” — fantastic, versatile plastic outmodes 


Di Pp 4 T! DRAPE ] T! papier mache, buckrum and endless wiring. Cuts pro- 


duction time. Slashes costs. Lightweight. Unbreakable. 


SHAPE iT! CAST iT! Weatherproof. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN MAKE ‘‘CELASTIC’? WORK WONDERS FOR YOU! 


= | ” Bas 









i eae 





Step3 When object is Step 4 Here is “Celastic” 


Step 1 Completely cover 

object with patches of tin- “Celastic” tear small completely covered with head, removed from the 

foil. A dab of ‘Celastic’’ swatches, dip into “Celastic’ and thoroughly model which was origin- 
parting agent holds tinfoil “Celastic” softener then dry slit the ‘“Celastic” with ally covered with tinfoil. 
in place. (Tinfoil acts as immediately apply over razor and remove the Finish by taping slit with 

a separator.) tinfoil. (Only one layer is “Celastic’”’ shell. strips of ‘Celastic.” 


necessary.) 


e 


SEND $13.77 FOR INTRODUCTORY WONDER-WORKING ‘‘CELASTIC’’ KIT: 
@ 1 yd. thin-weight Celastic @ 1 yd. medium-weight Celastic 


: @ 1 yd. heavy-weight Celastic ® 1 gal. Celastic softener 
@ 1 qt. parting agent @ 10 sheets tinfoil 
: National Distributors — U.$. A. and Canada — Display and Allied Industries 
: a Algonquin 5-2308 
en & ters inc. 156 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 11, N.Y. 


*Trade mark of the Celastic Corp. 





OcrToser, 1953 








~Theatre Arts Books- 





The Theatre Guild: The First Ten Years 
BY WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 
with articles by Theresa Helburn, 
Philip Moeller, Maurice Wertheim. 
Helen Westley, Lawrence Langner 
¢& Lee Simonson, 32 illustrations, 
with casts & production notes. Orig- 
inally published at $4.00, now in 
limited supply .............- $2.00 


Five Tragedies of Sex 
BY FRANK WEDEKIND 
Springs Awakening, Earth Spirit, 
Death and Devil, Castle Wetterstein 
—and The Box of Pandora newly 
Translated by Stephen Spender & 
Francis Fawcett, with an introduc- 


tion by Lion Feuchtwanger. . . .$6.75 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 
A Correspondence ( Illus.) . . . .$5.00 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 1951 
BY J. D. WILSON & T. C. WORSLEY 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 
done as a cycle $4.50 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
BY IVOR BROWN & ANTHONY QUAYLE 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions $4.50 

Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 
actors and directors .......... $2. 

The Player’s Library 
A aise of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
of all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages .......... $7.00 

Supplement, Player's Library...... $2.50 

The Seagull, Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions... .$5.00 

Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program . .$2.00 

Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 

Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 


An Actor Prepares 


BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI. . $3.00 
Building a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI. - $3.50 


Acting: The First Six Lessons 

BY RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY......- $2.00 
The Craft of Comedy 

BY SEYLER AND HAGGARD ... 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 

BY STANLEY MCCANDLESS... .- . $2.50 


Stages of the World 


. $2.00 


112 scene design plates ...... $4.75 
Broadway Scrapbook 
BY BROOKS ATKINSON ........ $1.75 


The Negro in the American Theatre 
BY EDITH J. R. ISAACS $2.50 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 
BY MEYERS & STALLINGS...... $1.50 








~Theatre Arts Books- 


224 West 4th Street New York 14 
4 


As | See lt... 


1929 1954 


Celebrating 25 Years of Service to the 
Secondary Schools throughout the World 


On this page as well as on other pages 
throughout this issue and the other remaining 
seven issues of this school season, you will find 
a sentence or two, a paragraph or two, or 
even a page or two written purposely about 
the growth of The National Thespian Society 
during the past 25 years. You see, we, student 
Thespians 20,000 strong, faculty Sponsors 
1324 strong, alumni Thespians 180,000 strong, 
are celebrating our Silver Anniversary. We feel 
we have a right to celebrate, for our growth 
from 71 member schools in 1929 to 1324 
affliated schools in 1953 is far beyond our 
fondest expectations. Maybe by June, 1954, 
we ll even top 1500. 


We are proud of DRAMATICS too. In 1929 
the first issue was published under the editor- 
ship of Harry Leeper, now sponsor of Troupe 
38, Fairmont, West Virginia. For the first five 
years THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN (now 
DRAMATICS) was published only once a year 
with a circulation of only 2000. This October 
issue of 40 pages will have a circulation of 
23,500 with the remaining seven issues even 
exceeding that figure. We thus are celebrating 
our remarkable growth of our magazine from 
an Annual with a circulation of less than 2000 
in 1929 to a monthly with a circulation of 
23,500. This is our year to celebrate! 

What is the real reason for our growth? The 
pillars upon which our society are built: Honor 
and Service. It is an honor to be a National 
Thespian; our service to the educational 
theatre at all levels must be consistent, good, 
unexcelled. Our founders believed in honor 
and service; our officers, past and present, have 
believed in these two virtues; and so do our 
present Sponsors and Student Thespians. Were 
all else to be forgotten, our motto, the immortal 
words of Alexander Pope, will live forever: 
“Act well your part; there all the honor lies.” 


CONGRATULATIONS, MRS. McNETT 


It’s nice to know that articles published in 
DRAMATICS pay real dividends to our authors. 
In the February, 1952, issue we published 
Staging CRADLE of GLORY, an original play, 
written by Mrs. Marie McNett, Williamstown, 
Mass. Although = lay is still in manuscript, 
it is gaining in popularity as each year passes 
by. Its latest pro em was at the Bill Chicker- 





Sam Valentine, Best Thespian of Troupe 613, 
Normal, Ill, 


a working scholarship at the Goodman Mem- | 
orial School of the Theatre, Chicago, for the | 


1953-54 term. 








ing Theatre, Camp Yokohama, Japan, by the 
senior class of the Yokohama American High 
School (Troupe 1067), Maud Ellen Zimmerman. 
directing. 





IN MEMORIAM 
MR. BARRETT H. CLARK 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
NEW YORK CITY 


AUGUST 7, 1953 











FIRST PRIZE: $200. 


The purpose of the playwriting competition | 
of the Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 


Community High School, awarded | 





: 


is to 


encourage the writing of plays of merit to | 
be presented by adult actors for junior audi- | 


ences. 


originals of $200 and $75; adaptations, $150 


This contest, which closes on January | 
31, 1954, is open to all ages with prizes for © 


and $75. If interested, write for more informe- | 
tion to Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 821 East | 


Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Washington. 








Rufus F. Lazzell III, 
scholarship at West Virginia University at the First Annual West Virginia Drama Festival 
for his model stage setting of Death Takes a Holiday. 


Troupe 27, Morgantown, W. Va., 





High School, awarded a four-year 


DRAMATICS 








“Maudie,” the delightful star of the outstanding hit — 
MEN ARE LIKE STREETCARS is presented here in a 


new and enchanting comedy 


stag line 
le lags —_ iia ata: 


3-Act comedy dramatized by Anne Coulter Martens from the book 
F by Graeme and Sarah Lorimer, 7m, IIw, | interior. From all over 
the U. S. and even from abroad, Mr. and Mrs. Lorimer get letters 
saying, "We like to read the MAUDIE stories because they're so much 
like us." On one occasion the Juniors in the largest high school in the 
U.S. voted that they preferred MEN ARE LIKE STREETCARS, STAG 
LINE and the other Maudie books to the biggest best seller of the 
year! We're not surprised and we think if you read STAG LINE it will 
be your choice, too. Price, 85¢ Royalty, $25.00 





STORY “The time has come for a new man in my life,” 
: Maudie states firmly, for Davy has remarked to 
: her that they go together like a pair of old saddle shoes. 


a bet on it. And then Sylvia, without meaning to, tips off 
the intended victim! It takes all of Maudie’s best technique 
with men to recoup that slip. So it’s not surprising that with 





13 


ded i 











This emergency would arise right when Maudie is in the 
midst of seeing her sister properly married — naturally 


so much on her mind, a few little things about the wedding 
get out of hand. In fact, so many things go haywire it looks 


Mother and Dad can’t be trusted with an important occasion for awhile as if there'll be no wedding dress, no veil and 
m- © like a wedding! When Maudie asks Jerry, “Do I look like no bridegroom. Also, because Maudie decides to “economize” 
the » an old saddle shoe to you?” he answers flippantly, “Let on invitations, the bridegroom may have lost his best client. 
your tongue hang out and I'll tell you.” Still, with a hand- Maudie’s even so upset she doesn’t notice when a boy to 
sail some best man on hand it should be the easiest trick of the whom she’s kindly teaching a good line, turns about and 
| week for Maudie to grab him. But Sylvia warns her, “Older uses it on her! The nerve! Still — always put your money 
the ° 9 «66 ” ° ) . 
iol and more worldly women have tried—.” “Target selected, on Maudie — and that goes when you're choosing a play, too! 
| = says Maudie, and is so sure of her technique she even lays —for Maudie comes through in the richly humorous finale. 
REE 
A famous television family comedy has been made 
into a charming play for amateurs by the author of 
= the original 


10D | 











to | 
4 e ruggies 
ary | 

for ) 
ee 
Na- 


] 
ast P 


A 3-Act comedy by Irving Phillips, based on 
~— the television series by Fred Howard and Irving 
Phillips. 5w, 7m (6m with doubling); | interior. 








Time, full evening. Price, 85¢ Royalty, $25.00 


STO RY Seldom has a play had so many laughter-filled incidents 


crammed into so good a story as this dramatization of 
The Ruggles. The widow of one of Charlie Ruggles’ business 
friends is coming to visit the Ruggles just when Charlie desper- 
ately needs to put over a business deal and needs money to do 
it with. The Ruggles children overhear only part of a conversa- 
tion and falsely conclude that their father is interested in the 
widow. To save the family, Chuck Ruggles sets out to woo the 
widow even if she is a good bit older than himself, and before 
long finds himself engaged not only to her but to his girl-friend 
as well. Meanwhile Sharon is being courted by Jeff, but her 
father thinks Jeff is only a playboy and heartily opposes him. But 
Jeff decides to help Ruggles with his big business deal and in so 
doing accidentally leads Sharon to believe that he is stealing 
Mr. Ruggles’ trade secrets! In the midst of all this an old 
bachelor who was once in love with Margaret Ruggles puts in an 
appearance and at that very moment Ruggles happens to be show- 


ing the family how to play the part of a butler in a butler’s 
uniform. The rich old bachelor is impressed and decides to stay 
a while — and Charlie Ruggles has to keep on buttling right in 
his own home — just when Jeff seems to be queering the big 
business deal and breaking Sharon’s heart while Margaret is 
blithely concocting one of the wildest hats ever shown on any 
stage. It would all be very tragic if it weren’t so completely 
hilarious as one of the best loved families in TV prance through 
an evening of light-hearted gaiety and long roars of laughter. 


Hailed far and wide as the outstanding family 
comedy on TV, The Ruggles now appear in a 
comedy that embraces their best programs, such 
as the famous hat-making incident, and the ap- 
pearance of Charlie Ruggles as his own butler 
while his wife's old boy-friend visits them. 





-€ THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE 


Ocroser, 1958 
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NEW ORATIONS 


(We are very proud of our new orations this 
year — those listed here and others in our 
1954 catalog. As always we have carefully 
chosen from the best speeches of the year. 
In these days when so much that is subversive 
is being offered, it is necessary that publish- 
ers use extra precaution if they wish to 
further the cause of freedom. We guarantee 
that you will find nothing listed in any of our 
catalogs that has even a tinge of pink.) 


ALMOST GOOD. Chester S. Johns...... 50c 


CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY. Mrs. Oscar A. 
Ahigren, President of General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs .............. 50e 


THE COMMUNIST PEACE MANEUVER. Wm. C. 
a ee ee es ee 50c 


“DOWN WITH AMERICA.” Won Ill. State Col- 
legiate Contest, 1953, Most patriotic 50c 


THE EARTH IS THE LORD'S. A splendid oration 
on Soil Conservation. Won a first in lowa 
>. — See eeevec ll 


EDUCATING OURSELVES FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM. Bernard M. Baruch...... 50c¢ 


LIBERTY, AUTHORITY AND RELIGION. Arch- 
bishop Francis P. Keough. From a thrill- 
ing speech at Arlington. . .. 60¢ 


LITTLE MEN. Won Colo. State Collegiate Con- 
re os Oe 


MATRICULATING IN ALCOHOL. Won Ohio 
State Collegiate Contest, 1953.... 50¢ 


THE NEW EXODUS. Won top rating at three 
ee 50c 
PEACE IN THE WORLD, WHAT WE WANT 
AMERICA TO BE, WORLD FREEDOM AND 
PEACE. Three orations from President 
Eisenhower’s speeches...... . each 50c 


PLAIN TALK. Won Ky. State Collegiate Con- 
+. aie co Vea Keen 50c 


PROCURERS OF PICTORIAL PROSTITUTION. 
Won S. Dak. State Collegiate Contest, 
1953. An indictment of filthy magazines. 

50c 


SHALL WE SAVE THE WORLD? Won first in 
Mo. State and Second in National, 1953. 
Surely the best of this year’s collegiate 
CS es ok be wk knead eb eh oe ee 60c 


UNKNOWN. Won Colo. State Collegiate Con- 
test (Women’s Div.) 1953. Tells of the 
Unknown Soldier in Korea. 50c 


WETMORE 
DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 


Sioux City, lowa 
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’ this Issue 


N°. other article is more timely for our 
first issue of this Silver Anniversary year 
than Dreams Do Come True, written by Lloyd 
E. Roberts, Regional Director for Arizona, and 
Sponsor of Troupe 425, Tucson Sr. High 
School. Over a period of years he by his own 
initiative, enthusiasm and love for the high 
school theatre so convinced his administration 
that theatre is a real driving force in building 
character that they built for him a little theatre. 
His accomplishment offers real encouragement 
for all high school directors. Your dreams too 
can come true if your “reach exceeds your 
grasp.” 

MILY L. MITCHELL, Regional Director 

for Massachusetts and Sponsor of Troupe 
156, Revere High School, will help all sponsors 
with her suggestions in her article, Running 
the House. Too many of us think theatre is 
only found behind the curtain, not in the front 
of it. Advance sale of tickets, box office effi- 
ciency, ushers, programs are theatre too and 
unless detailed planning is done beforehand in 
the business end of theatre I am afraid that 
our productions will be just another “high 
school” play. 


CHOOSE DRAMATICS, one of our three 

series of eight articles for this season, is 
written by Doris Marsolais Marshall, Assistant 
National Director and Sponsor of Troupe 745, 
Helena, Mont., High School. Mrs. Marshall in 
this article introduces us to our hero as he 
enters high school— a new world. By the time 
the series is completed he will have participated 
in all phases of the high school theatre and 
graduate, I hope, with the highest honors— 
A Best Thespian. 


ARDLY a week goes by anymore in which 

your national headquarters does not re- 
ceive requests for information about arena 
staging. Prior to this year your society had no 
publication on this kind of theatre. Ted Skin- 
ner, Chairnmran, Department of Speech, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, is 
writing a series of articles on this subject to 
fill this present void. In this month’s article he 
starts with Housing. 


RAMATICS is indeed fortunate to have 

Gerald Tyler of the Brighouse Children’s 
Theatre, The Oaks, Huddersfield Road, Brig- 
house, England, write a series of articles on 
the secondary school drama as found in a num- 
ber of European countries. In his first article he 
introduces us to the secondary school theatres 
of England. 





E have discontinued our “Staging” series 
of other years. In its place you will 
find Plays of the Month, edited by Earl Blank, 
Northeastern University, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 
in which four plays will be briefly reviewed 
each month. Paul Myers and Si Mills, both of 
New York City, are with us again. Mr. Myers 
will review the New York theatre and the latest 
movies. Mr. Mills will carry on again with 
comments about both radio and TV. Willard 
Friederich, Head of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
joins our editorial staff this year to keep us 
informed about the newly-released plays and 
books on Theatre. 


TUDY our Thespian Summary, rejoice in our 

remarkable growth as shown on our Thes- 
pian Scoreboard, congratulate The Winners! of 
our printed and mimeographed program awards, 
and absorb the confidence of Virginia Pomroy, 
Sponsor Troupe 685, Elizabeth, W. Va., High 
School, as expressed in Where There’s a Will-. 
And our student Thespians still “chatter” away. 





Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official IOK, 3pearls ......... 5.50 5.50 
Official 1OK, 8 sapphires ...... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 
a $ .50 
Keys: 
Official, plain sterling ................ $2.00 
Official, plain gold plated ............. 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 20% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 
flat 7/4 x 10% 


2 quires 


Postage included on cash orders — Any state 
tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 








——— 





Ready-To-Use 


Professionally-Prepared 


THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 185 dif- 
ferent plays, at $5 each to high 
school groups. $10 to all other 
groups. 


AD-MATS 


“Trade-mark” play - titles, decora- 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From 


50c to $1.50 each. 
POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors, 
11”x14”. Stiff cardboard. Attrac- 
tively hand-lettered and illustrated. 
1 doz. $2.75 — or 14c to 16c each 
in lots of 50 or more. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 


Package Publicity Service, Department D 
1674 Broadway, New York City 19. 


Please mail immediately fullest details on 
Publicity Packages, ad-mats and posters. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY 
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FL SC i ES _ 








7 MEN 
6 WOMEN 


INTERIOR 


MODERN 


COSTUMES 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR LIFE 


By JOHN DIGHTON 





As produced by the Arena Theatre, Rochester, N. Y. 


The assistant masters at Hilary Hall School for Boys are pleased to 
be back at the commencement of the new term, the first day in their own 
school after wartime evacuation. Godfrey Pond, the Headmaster, is very 
distressed to receive a letter announcing the billeting upon them of 
St. Swithin’s School. Hasty arrangements have to be made for the accommo- 
dation of the interlopers, the best dormitories and classrooms naturally 
being selected for themselves. Great is the consternation when it is discovered 
that St. Swithin’s is a Girls’ School, with the domineering Miss Whitchurch 
as Principal. There is much changing round of accommodation, which 
results in Hilary Hall getting the worst of the bargain, and for three weeks 
life is hectic. Events are complicated by the arrival of parents, and each 
Head tries to conceal the fact that the schools are of mixed sexes. The 
parents, however, learn the truth and are about to remove their children 
when a message arrives, coinciding with coaches nearing the school gates, 
that a third school is to share Hilary Hall. The teachers of both schools start 
to barricade doors and windows to keep out the intruders—valiantly assisted 
by the parents. An excellent farce of the See How They Run type that is 
ideally suited for Little Theatres, Colleges, or High Schools. 


“Our audience had as much fun watching the play as my actors had 
in doing it. One of the most successful plays we have done in Minot High 


School.” —William S. Robinson, Minot High School, Minot, N. D. 


“Tt seems almost incredible that the proceedings at the Arena Theatre 
could have got into such a terrific tangle . . . such a highly comic snarl . . . 
the audience haw-hawed and guffawed freely and often at the preposterous 
predicaments of the characters they watched, and chuckled at the absurdities 
of much of the dialogue.” —Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N.Y. 


The House of Plays 





FARCE — 3 Acts 


Books, 
$1.25 


Royalty, 
$25.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


7623 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 
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1929... TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE...1954 


OUR PLACE 
in the PICTURE 


- By BLANDFORD JENNINGS 





a good time for doing what map-makers would call triangulating the pos- BLANDFORD JENNINGS 

ition of the National Thespian Society—for finding out where we belong on National Director 

the map of the total theatre scene: where we are, how much ground we 
cover, how important a subdivision we are. To continue the comparison, are we a village, a city, a county, a whole state 
—or even more? 

Often, when I urge on some school the desirability of chartering a Thespian Troupe, I am asked, “What can Thes- 
pians do for us?” That is a very reasonable question: but it is no less reasonable to ask, “What can you do for Thes- 
pians?” This of course at once calls forth the rejoinder, “Why should we do anything for Thespians?” It is to that 
question that I should like to suggest one answer here. 

To get the answer, though, it will be necessary to back off to what may seem to be a long distance and answer 
first a very general question: “What's the good of theatre, anyway?” Obviously, if theatre is only a way of passing the 
time agreeably, our efforts to support it, no matter how effective, cannot be of much importance. 

Well, first, theatre is a way--perhaps the best way—of seeing life more completely. Could a historian or a novelist 
or even an epic poet teach us so much about some human problems if he, rather than Shakespeare, had given us the 
story of Hamlet? Or, to take less soul-shattering examples, how can we better understand the agreeable but aimless 
superficiality of the “high society” of the 1890’s than through the plays of Oscar Wilde, or the dreams and aspirations of 
childhood than through Peter Pan—or even the importance of the family as a unit than through the plays like Cheaper 
by the Dozen? In fact theatre is the best way that nearly every nation and people has found to express its aspirations 
and ways of life. We find reflections of these aspirations and these ways in the traditional drama of China and Japan, 
in a religious tragedy and satiric comedy of ancient Greece, in the whole sweep of the great theatre of France, and 
in a whole list of nations (including our own) too long to set down here. 

If this is what the theatre can give its audiences, then it can give even more to its actors. To them it gives the 
great experience of interpreting and participating in these aspirations and ways of life. Whole books could be—and 
have been—written about this: here a mere mention will have to do. 

Lastly (but not finally: the series of things the theatre does could be extended indefinitely), the interpretation 
of the written script, the bringing it alive on the stage, is one of the purest forms of creativeness, and provides a worthy 
satisfaction of the human urge to create. 

If these things are true about the theatre, then any agency which supports the theatre is important in propor- 
tion to the extent of its support. To do these things, the theatre must be universal—it must be available to all people 
everywhere. Now the professional theatre in France and England has nearly always had as its chief shortcoming the 
fact that it has been centralized in Paris or London; not much of it has been seen elsewhere. In the United States 
theatre was widely diffused as long as the old stock companies flourished. But movies and radio, together with increas- 
ing costs, put an end to them; and, great though the virtues of these two media may on occasion be, they are not a sub- 
stitute for living theatre. For a time our theatre too was highly centralized in the vicinity of Broadway. But even 
Broadway is now threatened by economic difficulties, so that only those plays can be presented there that promise 
as wide an appeal as movies or radio or television. This condition rules out many fine plays and narrows the field in 
which playwrights can expect to receive any adequate reward for their work. 

In the past few years, however, there has been some attempt to decentralize theatre in this country. Most good- 
sized cities have their community theatres. Arena staging, with its lower costs, has made commercial production possi- 
ble in many places where conventional staging was not economically feasible. The “straw-hat” summer theatres have 
brought plays, both good and bad. within reach of thousands of vacationers. 

These enterprises are all desirable and important. But the secondary school theatre remains the most wide-spread 
and quantitatively the largest segment of the American theatre. This is not to say of course that it is the best. That 
would be an absurd assertion, even if all high schools were equal in their dramatic work to that of those with the finest 
programs. But the high schools may—and often do—implant in their students a love of and desire for good theatre. They 
may—and often do—enable their students to appreciate fine achievement in the theatre. And when their own dramatic 
arts programs are well done, they bring to their students the experience of interpretation and creation which we spoke 
of above. 

Now there is no denying the fact that in many—perhaps the majority—of high schools, the dramatic arts program 
is not well done. To the improvement of these programs the National Thespian Society has devoted its endeavors 
throughout the past twenty-five years. Its effectiveness has been and will be in proportion to the number of schools and 
students it can help. Twenty-five years ago the Society had affiliates in a fraction of one per cent of all our secondary 
schools. Today we find active Troupes in over five per cent. This is not anything to be satisfied with, but it represents 
great progress. If we continue to grow, as we have in the past, at the rate of over a hundred Troupes a year, the time 
will come, as come it must, when the Society will have brought its services to so large a proportion of our schools that, 


Tes CONCLUSION of our first quarter-century of service to the theatre is 


where now one in twenty have programs worthy of Thespian ideals, nearly all will provide their students with the op- 


portunities that dramatics alone can give. The benefits to the American theatre generally will be incalculable. 

So we return to our original question: “Why should we do anything for Thespians?” It ought to be clear now 
that a service to Thespians is a service to the American theatre, and a service to the American theatre is a service to 
the nation at large. This is the strength of our Society. Benefits are mutual; we receive in proportion as we serve. May 
our service to the American theatre and to each other continue fruitfully through the years to come! 
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CELEBRATING THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 





OHIO 
Florence Hill, Regional Director, Lehman High School, Canton 


/OHIO CONFERENCE OCTOBER 17 
SON SPEECH EDUCATION OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS 


The following session is sponsored by the National Thespian 
Society as a part of its Silver Anniversary Celebration. 


2:00 P.M. Address: Pageantry as a part of our Dramatic Arts 
Program, Howard C. Morgan, Drama Department, 
Capitol University. 

2:45 P.M. A Star Is Born 
An original pageant written by Troupe 66 in honor of 
Ohio’s Sesquicentennial. The cast is composed of mem- 
bers of three troupes: Troupe 66, Lehman High School; 
Troupe 788, Lincoln High School; Troupe 310, McKinley 
High School—all from Canton. 


|SOUTHWESTERN OCTOBER 10 
AREA CONFERENCE MIDDLETOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
Program Chairman: Florence Powell, Sponsor Troupe 918 


SPEAKERS: Florence Powell, Sponsor, Troupe 918; Dick McIntire, 
Pres., Troupe 918; Mrs. John Akerman, Middletown High 
School; Address: What The National Thespian Society Can Do 
for a High School, B. S. Bradbury, Principal, Wyoming High 
School; Leon C. Miller, Exec. Sec’y., National Thespian 
Society. 

One-Act Puays: Scene from Delaware Diary, Troupe 420, Willis 
High School, Delaware, Directed by Mrs. N. S. Hearn and 
Eliza Plum; Scene from Murder at Random, Wilmington High 
School, Directed by Esther Williams; Scene from Elizabeth 
the Vueen, Troupe 918, Middletown High School, Directed by 
Florence Powell and Student Director, Kenneth Blount; Scene 
from Le Noel sur la Place, Troupe 668, Brown County Ursu- 
lines, St. Martin, Directed by Sister Miriam, O. S. U. 


NORTHWESTERN NOVEMBER 7 
AREA CONFERENCE COLUMBIAN HIGH SCHOOL, TIFFIN 
Program Chairman: Mary Herron, Sponsor Troupe 1070, Tiffin 
Speakers: Archie M. Thomas, Speech Dept., Heidelberg College; 
Leon C. Miller, Exec. Sec’y., National Thespian Society. 
One-Act Piays: Opening Night, Troupe 793, Fremont-Ross High 
School, Fremont, Imogene Forsyth, Director; The Case of the 
Crushed Petunias, Troupe 451, Findlay High School, Wilbur 
A. Hall, Director; The Ins and Outs, Troupe 649, Lima South 
High School, Frances Bowyer, Director; The Wonder Hat, 
Troupe 1070, Columbian High School, Tiffin, Mary Herron, 
Director. 


ALABAMA 
Florence Pass, Regional Director, Ensley High School, Birmingham 


ALL STATE OCTOBER 16, 17 
CONFERENCE ENSLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
Speakers: C. J. Going, Superintendent, Birmingham; E. E. Sech- 
riest, Principal, Ensley; Leon C. Miller, Exec. Sec’y., National 
Thespian Society. 
One-Act Puays: Troupe 185, Central High School, Phoenix City; 
Troupe 398, Shades Valley High School, Homewood. 
Mopet INITIATION: Troupe 802, Phillips High School, Birmingham. 
Features: Coke party, banquet, critiques, picnic, tour of the city. 


MARYLAND 


Helen Smith, Regional Director (West) 
Fort Hill High School, Cumberland 
MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA AND OCTOBER 23, 24 
WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE FORT HILL HIGH SCHOOL 
FEeaTuRES: Football game, Sponsors’ get-acquainted snack, Promi- 
nent speakers, one-act plays, banquet. 
WorksHoprs: Make-up, Children’s Theatre, Student Directors. 


PLAY em: Sophomore, Junior and Senior classes of Fort 
Hill. 


IDAHO 


Evelyn Townsend, Regional Director 
Coeur D’Alene High School, Coeur D’Alene 


NORTHERN OCTOBER 24 
IDAHO COEUR D’ALENE HIGH SCHOOL 


PROGRAM (Tentative): Two plays, a banquet, boat ride, a model 
initiation, radio presentation, workshops, movies, etc. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion Stuart, Regional Director of Southern IIlinois 
Champaign Sr. High School, Champaign 
SOUTHERN OCTOBER 24 
ILLIINOIS CHAMPAIGN SR. HIGH SCHOOL 


SPEAKERS: R. L .McConnell, Principal, Champaign Sr. High School; 
Leon C. Miller, Executive Secretary of The National Thespian 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WorksHops: Acting—Wesley Swanson, Supervising Director, IIli- 
nois University Theatre, 

Interpretation—Kenneth Burns, Speech Department, University 
of Illinois. ‘ 

Make-up—Lockwood E. Wiley, Former make-up artist at the 
Illini Theatre Guild, University of Illinois. 

Director's Clinic—Barnard Hewitt, Director of Graduate Thea- 
tre, University of Illinois. 

OneE-Act Piays: Three one-act plays, schools and titles to be an- 
nounced later, Discussion Critique will be led by Elma Spick- 
ard, Peoria High School. 

Thespian Readers in Solo Interpretations. 


The following additional Regional Directors have informed this 
office that they will hold conferences or festivals either this fall or early 


next spring. Their complete official programs will be published in later 
issues: 


MISSOURI—Mary Williams, Regional Director, Chrisman High School, 
Independence. 

OKLAHOMA: Maybelle Conger, Regional Director, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City. 

WASHINGTON: Doris Adley, Regional Director, South Kitsap High 
School, Port Orchard. 

OHIO (Northeastern Area Conference): Mrs. Carnes, Program Chaivr- 
man, Massillon High School. 

OHIO (Southeastern Area Conference): John C. Alberico, Program 
Chairman, St. Clairsville High School. 

5 Juanita Shearer, Regional Director, Senior High School, 
Brazil. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern): Marion Underwood, Regional Director, 
Glendale High School. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY NATIONAL DRAMATIC 
ARTS CONFERENCE 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON 


JUNE 21-26, 1954 
ITS A GREAT YEAR FOR CELEBRATING! 
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Tuscon, Ariz., Sr. High School’s new Little Theatre. 








ITH THE formal opening of 
\X/ Tucson Senior High School's 
Dramatic Arts Laboratory in 
January 1953 a dream was consummated. 
To the director in the educational thea- 
tre who is presently working and pro- 
ducing in a theatre which is inadequate, 
this writer can say, “Dreams can come 
true, if the dreaming is implemented with 
effort.” This article is written in the hope 
that it may provide some suggestions and 
encouragement to colleagues in educa- 
tional theatre. 


During the past seven years our classes 
in dramatic arts, two beginning and one 
advanced, and our laboratory in stage- 
craft and design, have been conducted 
in the main auditorium at this school. 
This professionally sized theatre seats 
1236 in orchestra and balcony, and 
possesses the following stage dimensions: 
proscenium opening of 41 feet, depth of 
26 feet, and gridiron height of 51 feet. 
In spite of this well-equipped theatre, 
or rather because of it, the Dramatic 
Arts Department's work was severely 
handicapped, not only because of the 
use of the stage by multifarious school 
functions other than dramatic produc- 
tions, but also because of extensive use 
of this auditorium by civic groups in our 
rapidly growing and artistically active 
city. 

Over a period of five years various 
plans were considered pointing toward 
the realization of a separate laboratory 
little theatre for the Dramatic Arts De- 
partment. These tentative and explora- 
tory plans included, among others, the 
building of an ellipsoidal theatre-in-the- 
round in the south light court or patio 
immediately adjacent to the main audi- 
torium, together with a stagecraft shop 
in the north patio; also considered was 
the remodeling of a large loft on the top 
floor of our main building. The latter 
plan was discarded because of imme- 
diate and pressing need for conventional 
classroom space (our present enrollment 


10 


is in excess of 3200 pupils in the sopho- 
more, junior and senior years). 


In March 1952 the matter of the very 
pressing need for a separate little theatre 
for dramatic arts was brought to a head 
by the enforced cancellation of our pro- 
duction of Lennox Robinson’s The Far- 
Off Hills in favor of two civic perform- 
ances. The school administration, head- 
ed by Superintendent Robert D. Morrow, 
Assistant Superintendent Charles A. 
Carson and the Board of Education 
under the presidency of Oliver C. Drach- 
man, recognized the urgent need for a 
dramatic arts little theatre and decided 
to remodel the old woodworking and 
paint shop area in the main building into 
a dramatic arts laboratory. Working 
under the direction of Francis Vesey, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
buildings and grounds, Clarence Torsell, 
School Architect, drew up the prelimi- 
nary plans. With the completion of our 
new vocational building two years before 
and the subsequent vacating of the old 
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wood and paint shop area except for| 


uly, 
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partial utilization, space became avail- | 

able for a little theatre. The Board off 


Education, meeting in formal session,) 
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heard a plea by Robert Prestlien, seven- 5), 


teen-year-old student in his junior year inf 


our Dramatic Arts Department, pointing |, 


up the real need for separate quarters) ); 


for our department. Mr. Vesey, Mr. Tor-)7 
sell, the contract architect Gordon M.) 
Luepke, and I all felt the space almost} 
ideally proportioned for the layout of aj; 
little theatre. i 

At this juncture the writer must pay! 
tribute to the sympathetic understanding | 
with which Mr. Torsell and Mr. Luepke| 


and his staff approached the problem of} 
layout and design, and for their patience 
and understanding in incorporating into| 
that design the multitudinous sugges- 
tions and specifications voiced by me. 
From the original sketches the architect 
evolved four 30 by 36 inch pages of de- 
tailed drawings, together with 50 type- 
written pages of detailed specifications. 
Certainly no theatre director, confronted | 
with the creation of a new theatre plant, 
was ever blessed with two more under- 
standing architects, nor received more 
enthusiastic encouragement than that 
given by Andy Tolson, principal of this 
school. 

Floor treatments throughout are in- 
teresting and varied. The director's office, 
departmental library, box office and boys’ 
and girls dressing rooms are all floored 
in cheerful asphalt tiles. The lounge area 





is floored with cork tiles for acoustical | 


(Continued on page 38) 











Oliver Drachman, President, Board of Education, Robert Prestlien, President, Troupe 425, 
and Mr. Roberts on stage at the opening night of the Little Theatre. 
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_ You have already decided how many 
‘performances you wish to give, have 
checked with the school calendar to 
/make sure you are not conflicting with 
‘another school activity and have re- 
' served the hall. Now, let’s get down to 


cal 


FS aa 


HE REHEARSALS for your show 
Tae running smoothly and now it 
is time to think about the pro- 
iduction end of the performance. If you 
have a faculty business manager for 
yyour organization, you have nothing to 
worry about. But if you are “all there 
is,’ you must turn your attention to the 
less stimulating but definitely more 
practical phase of show-business—name- 
nly, gonting an audience and paying the 
» bills! 
| There are a thousand and one details 
‘to this seemingly routine job of running 
ithe house that become automatic to an 
old-timer, but that may escape the atten- 
tion of the novice. Through the years, 
under the most difficult of conditions, I 
have gradually built up a system for run- 
) ning the house that works and eliminates 


‘much confusion and many headaches. 


‘I pass it on to you in the hope that in 
it you may find something of worth. 


—_- 


First: Find out from your building 
custodian the seating capacity allowed 
by the fire commission. 

Second: Determine how many rows 
of seats you may use without undue 
crowding or destroying of sight-lines. 
Don’t forget you must make allowance 
for the space that will be occupied by 
whatever orchestra you plan to have. 
You will also have to allow a passage at 
the back of the auditorium for people 
to walk. 

Third: Determine how many seats you 
can have in each row and how many 
sections of rows you wish. In our very 
small auditorium I have found that a 
wide center section and two narrower 
sections left and right eliminate the ne- 
cessity of a center aisle which wastes 
much valuable space particularly where 
there is a very small stage. It is not 
necessary that there be the same number 
of rows in all sections since each section 
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business. 
Your first move is to find out exactly 


how many seats are available in your 


auditorium. If you have a_ spacious 
theatre with permanent seats, rows let- 
tered and chairs numbered, you can 
readily ascertain the exact number of 
rows in each section and the exact num- 


ber of seats in each row. In all proba- 
bility you have a printed floor plan of 
your theatre. If you do not, it is a simple 


matter to make one on graph paper. 


some suggestions: 
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But if you must present your play in 
the school hall or in the gymnasium 
where chairs are movable, or where it 
is necessary for you to have additional 
seats brought in from the outside for the 
performance, you have a more compli- 
cated problem. In such a case, here are 


is numbered and lettered separately. It 
may be advisable to have more rows 
in the center section than in the side 
sections or more seats in one of the 
side sections than in the other. Now is a 
good time to decide which: area of the 
stage has the most action. and which 
entrances and exits are more important. 
If there is one particular area more im- 
portant than the others, arrange the 
location of your sections so that there 
will be the least loss of the stage action. 
There is one small advantage to movable 
seats—you can set the floor anyway you 
wish! 

As soon as you have decided the num- 
ber of sections, the number of rows in 
each section and the number of seats 
in each row, make yourself a floor plan 
with graph paper, allowing one square 
for each seat you plan to use. Rule off 
the number of sections you have détided 
upon, with the required number of seats 
to each row and the number of rows to 
each section. Label your sections with 
Roman numerals, your rows with let- 


RUNNING 
the HOUSE 


By EMILY L. MITCHELL 


ters and your seats with numbers. It is 
usually simpler to begin each row with 
seat No. 1. For example: Section I, Row 
A, Seat 1; Section II, Row A, Seat 1; 
Section III, Row A, Seat 1. For quick 
calculation when you are selling seats in 
advance, it is a good idea to list at the 
bottom of your chart the cost of tickets 
for more than one seat—for example: 1 
seat, $0.85; 2 seats, $1.70; 3 seats, $2.55. 
This list may include up to ten or twenty 
seats as necessity demands. 

Now that you have your chart made 
and know the exact number of seats 
available, the next step is to decide 
whether you wish the entire auditorium 
reserved, none of it reserved, or part 
reserved and part general admission. 
Label on your chart the sections to be 
reserved and those that will be open for 
general admission and make a note of 
the number of seats in each. 

You are now ready to order your 
tickets from the printer. If your entire 
hall is to be reserved, you will order 
enough tickets (and a few extra) to take 
care of the complete seating capacity 
of the auditorium. If you have decided 
not to reserve any seats, order about 50 
more tickets than you have seats. If you 
are to have both reserved seats and gen- 
eral admission, you must order both re- 
served seat tickets and general admission 
tickets. In all cases you will need more 
tickets of each kind than you have ac- 
tual seats to take care of emergencies. 

Let us assume that you are planning 
to run your show two nights, with both 
reserved seats and general admission. 
On all tickets you must have printed 
the following information: Name of 
organization producing play, Name 
of play, Place of performance, Date of 
performance, Time of curtain, Price of 
ticket (with any tax included that may be 
required in your state). Be sure you send 
a typed or printed copy to your printer 
so that he will not make mistakes in 
spelling and set-up. 

You will need two types of tickets for 
each performance. The reserved seat 
ticket must have a detachable stub with 
the words section, row, and seat printed 
on it. The general admission ticket does 
not have any stub. Instruct the printer to 
make sure that the reserved seat ticket 
and the general admission ticket are of 
different colors. Since you are having 
two performances, the tickets for the 
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second night must be of very different 
colors from those of the first night. This 
eliminates the possibility of confusion 
and substitution. For example: The re- 
served seat for Thursday night is white; 
the general admission, blue. The re- 
served seat for Friday is green;:the gen- 
eral admission, pink. Order the tickets 
early. The sooner they are in circulation 
the more publicity your show gets. As 
soon.as the tickets come from the printer, 
separate them, one night from the other 
and general from reserved, so that they 
can be numbered. 

With your reserved seat graph chart 
as a guide, fill in the stub of each re- 
served seat ticket with the particular 
section, row and seat number. Make a 
duplicate graph seating plan for each 
night you have reserved seats. It is pos- 
sible to have the stubs filled in when 
the tickets are printed, but unless your 
school has a print shop, it is an added 
expense. 

Then number the general admission 
tickets for each performance you plan to 
have general admission. Equip yourself 
with a check list for each night to keep 
track of the sale of general admission 
tickets. This is simply a card listing of 
numbers from 1 through 250, 500, or 
1000 as the case may be. Your printer 
may be able to supply you with one. If 
not, you can easily make one by typing 
the numbers in columns on a sheet of 
paper. 

So far, so good! You have your graph 
seating plans for the reserved seats. The 
stubs on the tickets are correctly filled 
in with the proper section, row and seat. 
You have separate numerical check lists 
for the general admission tickets. The 
general admission tickets have been 
numbered carefully. 


One more thing before putting the 
tickets on sale. Make an index file for 
all students (and other persons) who 
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ia-Duarte High School, Monrovia, Callif., 
winner of one of the ‘’Best Actress’’ awards at the 20th Annual Pasadena Playhouse 
State One-Act Play Tournament. 








will be selling any tickets, using a 
separate card for each one. On the card 
list the pupil’s name, home room number 
and any other information you may want 
so that you can reach him at a moment’s 
notice. Rule the card in columns. In 











Winners of “‘superior merit’’ award, Beverly Hills, Calif., High School (Troupe 809), 


at the Pasadena Playhouse One-Act Tournament, Florence Quertermous, Director. 


one column list the numbers of the in- 
dividual general admission tickets that 
have been issued to him. Don’t forget to 
note the performance too. If these tickets 
are assigned in numerical order from an 
alphabetical list, it is easy to locate the 
tickets any pupil has. In the other 
column record the reserved seats he pur- 
chases—night of performance, section, 
row, number of seat. File the cards 
alphabetically. This may seem like much: 
useless work, but it pays dividends i 
the weeks to come and also gives you «. 
compact record of each student’s sup 
port of the show. 


Before you sell any reserved seat 
tickets, take out what complimentar 
tickets you will need. Put a C (compli 
mentary) in each square of your char’ 
that corresponds to the seats you ar¢ 
using for your guests. Check with yow 
school authorities as to the method by 
which you should distribute these com 
plimentary tickets. If you are giving 
your show more than one night, a writ- 
ten invitation with a request that your 
guest notify you by a certain date which 
evening he prefers to attend helps to 
eliminate the “wide, open spaces” so 
frequently found at school affairs where 
there are disinterested public officials 

(Continued on page 36) 
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over the magic, reedy swamp 

where Shep and I sat half watch- 
ing a black bird balancing like a tight- 
rope walker on a slender, browning reed. 
The soft down of a furry cattail tickled 
Shep’s nose as it danced with countless 
otlier bits of down. He wished to snort 
th: fluffs away, but better he knew his 
duty; for we were awaiting the whir of 
wings, silver wings tinged with grey- 
ble, awaiting the melody of the life of 
th: prairie lake, the mountain meadow, 
th trail that never ends! Awaiting the 
m ment before God’s finger touched the 
lat star of a velvet blue night, and took 
a\ ay the taste of loneliness from a quiet 
wad; a wind that touched the top- 
bianch of a silver spruce, and ruffled the 
feathers of a sleepy brown thrush! 


: SILVER MIST hung uncertainly 


Broken bars 
of Gold 
to the 
East in a 
Sky that 
looked like 
Twilight Time, 


which would soon herald a_ hopeful 
day of October’s bright blue weather, 
made me return to my Everydayness. 
Shep was bristling. The whir, like a 
million tiny dynamos, had begun: wild 
geese were flying! Wild geese were on 
the wing from Vancouver, Pentictin, 
Manitoba,: Saskatchewan, Moosejaw, 
Quebec, to Rio, Mexico City, Panama, 
Tia Juana, past the Keys! 

I gazed with awe at that magnificent 
multitude—a menagerie of grace, speed 
and delicate beauty—moving as one— 
South for the winter! They were leaving 
autumn in Oregon, New Hampshire, 
Minnesota and Montana! Leaving behind 
Summer's Solitude! Yes, too, they were 
leaving behind Shep and me. 

My gun lay across my jeaned knee. A 
point of early sunlight danced near the 
target-sight gleefully, tinklingly laugh- 
ing at the locked bit of mechanical] steel 
that did not molest the birds on their 
way to Winter! 

Winter! 

What 
Would 
It bring? 

| looked at Shep. He was watching me 
with friendly curiosity in his eyes. Those 
soft brown eyes were asking... 

“What, no powder smoke, no dull 

thud in the smooth, unruffled 

water? No retrieving?” 

I spoke... 


“No, Shep, no retrieving—just 
dreaming—! It’s Autumn and we, 
too, must think of Winter.” 
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By DORIS MARSOLAIS MARSHALL 


I knew Shep dreaded to think of win- 
ter and I could see it in the half-drooped 
tail and lowering eyes as I left him by 
- high school door early that Septem- 

er. 

He, a yearling—if I may call a pup- 
dog a yearling—had pranced his way 
through dry, fallen leaves and chased a 
brown-gold butterfly, and had allowed 
himself to be averted by a saucy grey 
squirrel to play at merry-go-round the 
big, old oak tree, as he accompanied me 
and my lost youth to that awesome struc- 
ture, the cream-colored stucco, rambling 
one-story building with a modernistic 
and geometric design of the Lamp of 
Knowledge above massive doors. That 
lamp, in my mind, was really Aladdin’s 
lamp and the rays from its golden-glow 
highlighted the uncapitalized letters with 
a glory yet unknown to me. This magic 
lantern light illuminated those words 


HIGH SCHOOL! 


But it was broad daylight and surely 
no magic lantern glowed at eight o'clock 
in the morning on a Tuesday after Labor 
Day! 

Shep’s barking told me that! His pranc- 
ing had stopped for we were at those 
great double doors and he had instinc- 
tively stopped! 

A small sound, mighty like a whimper, 
came from my whiskered friend. Squirrels, 
butterflies and the old swimming hole 
were long ago and forgotten things! 


Shep nudged me, nuzzled my new 
blue-jeaned pant leg, sat up and seemed 
to say: 


“What's all this? The end of us? You 
remember, please, though I am only a 


(Continued on page 34) 


Winners of ‘Superior merit” award, Fullerton, Calif., Union High School (Troupe 1230) 





Winners of ‘‘superior merit’’ award, Torrance, 
Calif., High School (Troupe 1133), at the 


Pasadena Playhouse One-Act Tournament, 


L. L. Bereskin, Director. 





Winners of “superior merit’’ award, Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif., High School (Troupe 1096), 
at the Pasadena Playhouse One-Act Play 
Tournament, Betty Wedekind, Director. 


at the Pasadena Playhouse One-Act Tournament, George D. Archambeault, Director. 
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ARENA STAGING: 


HOUSING 


By TED SKINNER 


of how wonderful it would be if 

the school officials would sud- 
denly decide to divert a few hundred 
thousand dollars into the construction of 
a school theatre building, one wing of 
which would house the perfect arena 
theatre. And while we are dreaming, we 
include an assignment of at least four 
free periods a day in which to direct the 
activities of our ideal set-up. But then our 
day dreaming is jolted out of us as the 
stack of ungraded notebooks comes back 
into focus. We reconcile ourselves to con- 
tinuing to present our plays on the same 
old stage in the same old way. 


But how many of us have actually 
explored the possibilities of setting up 
an arena theatre on a limited budget? 
Have we recognized the fact that it may 
be feasible for us to have an arena 
theatre that is far superior to the prosce- 
nium theatre which we have inherited? 
Let’s take a second look. 


Location 


A large percentage of schools has a 
combination auditorium-gymnasium. In 
such cases the stage is often small, poorly 
located, inadequately lighted and the 
seating arrangement for the audience 
highly unsatisfactory. If you have such 
an auditorium, and have no better place, 
why not locate your arena theatre in the 
gymnasium? Such a space lends itself 
far better to the arena than to the 
proscenium stage. 


If you are fortunate in having an audi- 
torium with a large stage area, you will 
do well to convert the entire stage into 
an arena theatre. The obvious advantage 
of accessibility to dressing rooms, to- 
gether with the presence of existing 
equipment, will compensate to a degree 
for other limitations. 


Most school plants include band rooms 
which may be desirable places for the 
location of arena theatres. The problem 
of conflict possibly can be worked out 
by offering the auditorium for the band 
room for the required time necessary 
for rehearsals and presentations. 


Study hall rooms are usually large 
enough to house an arena theatre. If the 
one in your institution doesn't have 
movable seats, perhaps you can convince 
the administration that it is time to put 
them in. Again, while the play is in re- 
hearsal and performance, perhaps the 
students in the study halls can be moved 
to the auditorium. 

Cafetoriums have appeared in man 
school systems in recent years. Althoug 
the transition from cafetorium to theatre 
to cafetorium will present a challenge, 
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it will not be an insurmountable task for 
an eager group of students. 

Any large room in the school plant is 
within the realm of your consideration. 
Do not stop until you have exhausted 
all possibilities, such as maintenance 
buildings, garages for storage of the 
school buses (the buses can be left out- 
side for a few weeks), barns (Texas 
Tech has an arena theatre in a former 
stock judging barn) and if you live in 
the South, even an outdoor arena 
theatre located on the lighted tennis 
courts. 

The room or space selected for your 
arena theatre should be at least 40 by 60 
feet, but you will be much happier with 
an area of 50 by 70 feet, or larger. Our 
arena theatre at Texas College of Arts 
and Industries is located in the college’s 
first auditorium, used in recent years as a 
wing of the library. When the new 
library was constructed, this former 
auditorium was made available to the 
department of speech for use as a labora- 
tory theatre. The room is 56 by 66 feet 
including an elevated stage 15 feet 
deep. The floor of the auditorium (for- 
tunately in this case) is flat. As we 
have had the experience of converting 
this area into an arena theatre, frequent 
reference will be made to our project. 


Arena Theatre Set-Up 


One of the advantages of a converted 
theatre is that you can easily adopt a 


flexible set-up. In all probability you | 


will be using portable equipment. There- 


fore it is possible to select an acting arva | 


arrangement which will best suit the 
type of play being produced. The direc- 


tor is in a position to experiment with | 


the circle, ellipse, square, or rectang.e. 


The rectangle seems to be the most pr<f- | 


erable for realistic productions and wll 
be used for this discussion. We decid:d 
upon a stage area of 16 by 20 feet ad 
found that it provided adequate area fr 
the playing space and yet retained t!:e 
intimacy which is so essential. An aria 
slightly longer than wide makes also for 
more interesting staging. 

Some permanent arena theatres in- 
clude a raised stage in order to dis- 
tinguish more clearly between thie 
audience and stage areas. This feature is 
difficult to achieve in a portable type 
theatre. A more practical plan is to 
elevate the entire audience—first row in- 
cluded. This practice also simplifies the 
lighting problems (to be discussed in 
detail in later articles). 

The entire problem of seating the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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STORY In the Prologue Silas’s betrothed plots with his 

best friend to hide the stolen church money and 
fasten the guilt on Silas. The tensely dramatic scene ends 
with the drawing of the “fixed” lots, so that the decision 
of God seems to show Silas a thief. The play opens fifteen 
years later with Silas as the miserly weaver of Raveloe. 
The squire’s handsome heir comes to collect the rent to 
quiet his blackmailing brother who has tricked him into an 
imprudent marriage and now threatens to reveal the mar- 
riage to their father. In exciting scenes we see the theft 
of Silas’s gold and the arrival of the child. Act II, sixteen 
years later, shows Eppie a captivating village beauty, in love 
with Aaron but feeling she must reject marriage rather than 
leave Silas. The Squire is now determined to adopt Eppie, 
the daughter he once refused to acknowledge but secretly 


A new and entirely practical dramatization 
for high school production 


silas marner 
Rg Gr BBS EH 


A 3-Act comedy, dramatized by Luella E. 
McMahon from the novel by George Eliot; 
9m, 7w, extras as desired. Scene, | interior. 
Price, 85¢ 


Royalty, Basic Fee Plan 


loves. In the final act, the romance between Eppie and 
Aaron is threatened, as the mystery of the stolen money is 
revealed. In a tenderly dramatic conclusion, Eppie chooses 
between the material riches her real father offers her and 
the riches of the heart, which are all Aaron and Silas have 
to offer. 


Here at last is a worthy dramatization of the 
book which has been loved by millions — the 
story of the embittered miser who loses his 
hidden gold but finds a golden-haired waif on 
his hearth. This dramatization transmits with 
sympathy and insight all the humor and emo- 
tional force of the novel, but is extremely 
simple to produce. 


Glenn Hughes’ brilliant play version of 
Paul Gallico’s famous newspaper story 


mr. icebox 
_iTiae eg 





STORY They weep when he sits down at the cash-register. 

They call him “Icebox” and “Tightwad” and 
“Doddie” but when a big kidnaping case breaks practically 
in the front yard of his isolated summer home, Dodd proves 
that he can spend money with the best of the reporters — 
that is, he can spend the paper’s money! Shortly his summer 
cabin is aswarm with rival reporters and photographers and 
there’s no trick they leave untried when it comes to swiping a 
fellow reporter’s story or getting their own in first. One girl 
reporter has to sit around in an out-size bathrobe — a rival has 
hidden her clothes. Another girl reporter garners pertinent 
facts while pretending she’s been hurt in an accident. When 
telephone lines are down, Dodd gets a short wave sending 
machine and then the FBI latch onto it just as he’s about to 
send in his scoop. But not even the U.S. Government can long 


A 3-Act comedy, dramatized by Glenn 
Hughes, from the story “Tightwad," by Paul 
Gallico; I!m, 7w. 1 interior. Full length. 


stand between Dodd and his determination to send in his story! 
But in the midst of all the laughter-filled complications and 
excitement the play also has moments of pathos and of terror 
as in the touching appearance of the mother of the kidnaped 
boy and the actual appearance of the masked man with the 
boy. It’s grand and spirited entertainment for any group in 
search of a really outstanding and unusual play. 


Glenn Hughes, head of the Drama Department of 
the University of Washington, has joined forces 
with Paul Gallico, internationally famous story 
teller, to bring you this brilliant, action-packed, 
laughter-filled comedy of rival newshawks and news- 
hens on the trail of a big scoop. Tried out with 
great success this summer at the University of 
Washington. 


we 





Price, 85¢ Royalty, $25.00 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY -~¢ 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


OcToBER, 1993 15 








SECONDARY SCHOOL 


DRAMA 


IN ENGLAND 





By GERALD TYLER 


TATE PRIMARY education in Eng- 
land finishes and secondary educa- 
tion begins at the age of 11. There 

are, theoretically at least, three ways 
open—the Secondary Grammar School, 
which leads on to university entrance; the 
Secondary Technical School, which, 
generally speaking, combines a technical 
education for industry with a continued 
education on the humanistic side up to 
the age of 16; and then there is the Sec- 
ondary Modern School, which takes the 
bulk remainder of the children in the 
country through a compulsory four- 
year course to the age of 15 years. Some 
of our schools are co-educational and 
some are not. The technical school is a 
“Cinderella” at present and there are 
many places where the choice for the 
child is limited to the grammar and the 
modern school. 

This account of the secondary school 
drama will confine itself to these two 
main streams of education and also touch 
upon the drama which is found in our 
public schools. Perhaps it should be ex- 
plained that our so called public schools 
are private fee-paying schools for pupils 
from 13 to 19 years and are usually resi- 
dential. Both in the grammar and public 






Midsummer Night’s Dream, Boys’ Modern School, Cudworth, England. 











schools where they are concerned very 
largely with academic learning, the pass- 
ing of examinations and working for 
university scholarships, teaching tends 
to be on formal lines and there is no 
place in the curriculum for the teaching 
of drama as a special subject. Where 
drama does occur in the classwork, it 
is regarded as a branch of English, 
usually takes the form of play-reading 
and is concerned with the classics and 
with the set books for examinations. 
Junior forms often have some general 
play reading and improvised acting and 
in a few schools attention is given to the 
various forms of self-expression through 
acting games. 

Speech is seldom taught as a special 
subject, and it is supposed that good 
speech will be cultivated through inci- 
dental training. Classes in speech and 
elocution are sometimes found in the 


syllabuses of Further Education Insti 


tutes but as in the case of the teaching of f 
music much is learned through private f 


tutors outside school hours. 

School drama finds its best expression 
in the work of the school literary and 
dramatic societies and much that is 
accomplished reaches a high standard. 
It is usual for a school to produce a play 
at the Annual Speech Day and some- 
times this event is made the occasion for 
a performance of a French or German 
classic in the original language and 
occasionally for the performance of a 
play in Latin or Greek. The Latin play 
at Westminister School is a centuries’ 
old tradition and the Greek play at 
Bradfield College now ranks among the 
regular features of the life of this particu- 
lar school. Under Mr. Ronald Watkins 
the Shakespearean performance in the 
Elizabethan manner at Harrow School is 
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Another scene from Midsummer Night's Dream, Boys’ Modern School, Cudworth, England. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


The play that spells Christmas for every generation. 


Plays an hour and a half, and calls for one unit set, 
in front of which screens are set to suggest different 
backgrounds. English and fantastic costumes. 


Cast: Real characters, 3 women, 5 men, 3 children. 
Dream characters, 3 ghosts, 4 women, 6 men, 2 child- 


Play-books 75c each 


TWO CHRISTMAS PLAYS 





costumes, 


THE CHILDREN‘S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


SEND 10c FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE CHRISTMAS NIGHTINGALE 
by Eric P. KEeiy 


A charming and picturesque Christmas tale, in a 
colorful Polish setting. Plays about an hour and a half, 
requires three sets. 


Cast: 3 women, 6 men, 4 children, extras. Polish 


Royalty $15.00 for each performance 








becoming another of our traditions in 
school drama. Only one or two school 
performances hit the national news each 
year but’ every Grammar School has 
something ‘of the kind—scenes from 
Hamlet (if not the whole of it), a 
Shakespearean play in modern costume, 
a Shaw play or perhaps one of the more 
recent popular stage successes. Boys act- 
ing in girls’ parts and girls in boys’ parts 
is the regular thing and one of our 
illustrations shows a scene from the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme by Moliere per- 
formed by a girls’ school, a performance 
which reached a commendably high 
standard for an adolescent group. Among 
the plays chosen for school performance, 
apart from Shakespeare, we find Richard 
of Bordeaux, Doctor Faustus, Peer Gynt, 
The Ascent of F 6, They Came to a City, 
St. Joan, Lady Precious Stream, She 
Stoops to Conquer, Murder in the Ca- 
thedral, Strife, The Lady Is Not for 
Burning, and A Hundred Years Old. 
There have even been performances of 
Winterset, The Spanish Tragedy and 
Callows Glorious and others too numer- 
ous to mention. It will be seen that the 
choice is wide and varied—comedy, the 
psychological problem play, classical and 
modern drama, the social problem play 
and tragedy. It would seem that where 
young people have a choice, they nearly 
always choose the morbid, the peculiar 
and often unsavoury play. They pre- 
sumably find in these plays echoes of the 
problems in their own minds which they 
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find difficult to put into words, or which 
in everyday life they are reluctant to 
talk about openly. 

There seems to be no absolute rule re- 
garding the suitability of plays for youth 
performances other than that the play 
shall have some quality of nobility and 
inspiration. Work with young people 
confirms the opinion that it is better 
to give them something beyond their 
powers rather than to play down to what 
is thought to be their mental and 
emotional level. Given a strong theme 
they respond with sincerity and vigour. 

The method of teaching drama in 
school where the lesson consists of 
allotting parts and reading them to pupils 
sitting at their desks with the teacher 
explaining difficult passages and asking 
questions as the reading proceeds is 
still followed in a number of schools, but 
fortunately this practice is being dis- 
carded in favour of acting the play on 
the classroom floor. Short versions of long 
plays are used if it is considered that 
the spirit of the play can be better and 
more quickly conveyed to the pupils 
than by the use of the full script. 

Nowadays there is an altogether great- 
er freedom in the way plays are treated 
for school production. Opinions vary re- 
garding the value of the arena method of 
production but there have been sufficient 
experiments and instances of the use of 
this form to ensure that its merits and 
de-merits are commonly known. On the 
whole the use of the arena method has 


not gained much ground although it is 
still favoured by a few enthusiasts. The 
publicity given to this method has been 
one of the factors in bringing about a 
freer outlook on production, but per- 
haps the most vital influence has been 
the example of Mr. Ronald Watkins 
through his productions at Harrow 
School and through his books, Moon- 
light at the Globe and Shakespearean 
Production. Another factor militating to- 
wards a free approach has been the rise 
in the number of outdoor pageant plays 
and the performances of religious plays 
in churches. Producers are beginning to 
see stages everywhere around them, 
wherever there is a suitable playing 
space and adequate seeing accommo- 
dation for the audience. One _ school 
recently produced A Midsummer Night's 
Dream on the floor of an old chapel 
using the balcony as a minstrel gallery 
and the space under the gallery cur- 
tained off to make a Shakespearean 
inner stage. Entrances were made from 
all corners of the hall and full use was 
made of the upper level afforded by the 
balcony. This use of the auditorium and 
all its entrances, of the space immedi- 
ately in front of the stage, of the apron 
and of the stage itself is a common de- 
vice nowadays particularly for produc- 
tion of religious plays and those involv- 
ing pageantry. 

It is not uncommon of course to find 
the Headmaster or one of the staff 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Nine cine, Troupe 300, anna Va., var Schicst, Cc. Peter De pray Director. 


RAMSHACKLE INN 
Senior High School, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


A DREARY AND dilapidated hotel on 

the New England seacoast is the 
setting for George Batson’s mystery-farce, 
Ramshackle Inn. This relic of a hotel has 
been purchased by Belinda Pryde, a 
typical “old maid,” who still hopes to 
change her name by bringing her boy 
friend, the Commodore, along to manage 
her business affairs. Miss Pryde finds, 
however, that the hotel business is not 
what she had expected; for certainly she 
had not planned on encountering dead 
bodies in trunks and closets, or matching 
wits with a ruthless killer. As the play 











continues and poor Miss Pryde finds 
herself in predicament after predicament, 
each worse than the first, the audience 
finds itself laughing louder and louder 
and holding its breath oftener and of- 
tener. 

In our junior class production of Ram- 
shackle Inn, all the members of a fairly 
large cast and crew and the director en- 
joyed working with the play and finally 
giving the finished product to four differ- 
ent audiences. And from the compli- 
ments that kept pouring in long after 
the play was over, we feel safe in 
recommending Ramshackle Inn for your 
next production. 

CarLA BLANK, Pres., Troupe 836 


Lo and Behold, Troupe 94, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Ill., 
Doris E. White, Director. 
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Edited By EARL BLANK 
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LO AND BEHOLD 
York Community High School, Elmhurst, ‘il, 


OHN PATRICK’S Lo and Behold | as 

qualities which a director often locks 
for in his selection of a play—an amusing 
idea, an opportunity for character por- 
trayal and ‘good sound humor. Only a 
few of the lines need to be altered. Te 
one setting—the library of Milo Alcot:— 
offers no difficult problems in staging or 
lighting. Properties are all of a kiud 
which are easily assembled. 

The element of fantasy, given an un- 
usually effective humorous slant, and 
the diversity of character types appealed 


to the cast. All of the spirits—the eccen- J 


tric author, the frank, outspoken Indian 
maiden, the Southern belle with a special 
ghostly charm and the frustrated com- 
poser—added up to an evening of enjoy- 
ment for our enthusiastic audiences. 

The comedy is a delightful play to 
direct. Since it involves the presence of 
several ghosts moving about and chat- 
ting among themselves, unseen and un- 
heard by the living, there is a definite 
challenge for the director in blocking 
action. Some unusual entrances and exits 
can be worked out for the ghosts. For 
a play that is fun and different we 
recommend Lo and Behold. 

Doris E. Wuire, Sponsor, Troupe 94 


—O-- 
THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
Colorado Springs, Colo., High School 
RODUCING The Late Christopher 


Bean offered a challenge to the acting 
abilities of high school students since in 


The Late Christopher Bean, Troupe 759, Col< 


rado Springs, Colo., High School, 
Paris, Director. 


Homer lL. 
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Hampton High School, Hampton, Virginia Nine Girls is now considered one of the _doing, had the audience literally sitting 
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in Praise was given by students, by adults 


and by drama enthusiasts from both 
opponent schools and the “Little 
Theatre,’ an adult amateur gyoup. But 
the greatness of this show and of the 
superb character portrayals that high- 
lighted it was shown only in part by the 
demanding applause for five curtain 
calls. The true award came when not 
only people in the audience were using 
handkerchiefs, but a student who had 
pulled the curtain through 17 rehearsals 
found himself blinking back the tears as 
he rang the curtain down on the final 
night of this tremendously successful per- 
formance. 


Gar. WiiiaMs, Reporter, Troupe 300 
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Ramshackle Inn, Troupe 836, Tahlequah, Okla., Sr. High School, Marie Hicks, Director. 
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FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
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THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 


CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


GRAMERCY GHOST 


DEAR RUTH 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


YEARS AGO 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


JUNIOR MISS 


LIFE WITH FATHER 
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| REMEMBER MAMA 
(High School Version) 





HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
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BETTER PLAYS MEAN BETTER AND BIGGER AUDIENCES. 


RAMSHACKLE INN 


ZaSu Pitts Starred in This Mystery 
Farce, on Broadway and the Road. 


George Batson, co-author of STRANGE BOARDERS, wrote this favorite comic 
thriller. The N. ¥. World Telegram says “It is one of the best entertainments 
... you will just sit back and relax . . . thoroughly enjoy yourself”. If you want 
poetry and philosophy you will go elsewhere, but if you want fun and excite- 
ment, RAMSHACKLE INN is your play. 


The cast requires 9 men, 6 women, and one interior setting. Playbooks, 90¢ each 
(plus postage). Fee, $25 a performance. 





A Young Man’s Fancy 


By Harry T. Thurschwell and Alfred L. Golden 


Brooks Atkinson, in the N. Y. Times, called it “hilarious ... a sprightly and beguiling play”. It ran a 
year on Broadway, and is now running in the high schools throughout the land. ]( Boys and Men in the 
cast, and 9 Girls and Women. One interior setting. Playbooks, 90¢ each (plus postage ). Fee, $25 a 


performance. 


The Story. The story concerns Dickie Crandall, an earnest youth whose parents have never allowed him 
_ to develop into a real boy. He is a pathetic misfit when he arrives at Camp Freedom, and miserable when 
his fellow-campers razz him as a sissy who cannot swim or play ball, or understand why everyone picks 
on him. Until — with the help of a woman counsellor — he is taught how to turn the tables on his bunk- 
mates, and is brought to the point where he will fight for his rights. 


Seeking to reconcile the camp director with his sweetheart, both of whom are in 
danger of having a serious quarrel, Dickie, the bookworm, borrows what ‘he 
thinks is a book on love and courtship, but is really only an elementary work on 
diet, in order to learn what is wrong, and clear up the trouble. But the letters 
he writes home are so grown-up that his parents, alarmed, come to camp to take 
their little darling back with them. Father, who has helped back the camp 
financially, is fighting mad and ready to induce another backer to withdraw her 
money, which will ruin the camp. 


But when Dickie learns he may have to go home, he rebels: he has at last learned 
to get along with boys and girls of his own age, and has become a normal fellow. 
Indeed, he is the hero of the camp when he discovers in a book a rule in baseball 
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which results in victory for the Camp Freedom team. So, Dickie makes good, his 
parents are happy, and the director and his girl-friend are brought together. 
3” SEND FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PLAYS “8% 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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By Si MILLS 


HE COMING OF autumn brings 
other things than the start of a 
> new school year. For instance, it 
signals the beginning of the calendar for 
radio and television, which, in turn, 
means that you meet many old friends, 
as well as newcomers, some of whom you 
will like and accept and others who, 
for a variety of reasons, won't make the 
grade. One of the old coterie of acquaint- 
ances Columbia Broadcasting System has 
brought back to both media is Jack 
Benny, who for 18 years on radio has 
created solely through his voice one of 
the greatest of comedy characters. 
Benny was one of the first of the 
major comedians to make the change- 
over from vaudeville to radio in 1932. 
Vaudeville was going out; bigtime radio 
coming in. Benny bumped into col- 
umnist Ed Sullivan one night in a Broad- 


way restaurant. Sullivan asked him, that 
night in 1932, to guest on his radio 
program the following evening. “But I 
don’t know anything about radio,” Jack 
protested. “Nobody does,” Sullivan re- 
plied. 

Benny offered to give it a whirl, 
gratis, and on this first broadcast of his 
life introduced himself with a _ long- 
remembered line: “This is Jack Benny 
talking. Now there will be a brief pause 
for everyone to say, ‘Who cares? ” 


Millions did care, as Benny soon found 
out. The same year he had a sponsor 
and a network program. He was a sen- 
sation from the start. Benny on tele- 
vision, as on radio, is the central figure 
in what historians of comedy call the 
classic insult method, which goes back to 
Aristophanes. 

His knack of building unknown per- 
sonalities into stars in their own right 
is well known. Dennis Day, Eddie 
Anderson, who plays Rochester, and Phil 
Harris are notable examples. 

Benny's sense of timing and spontane- 
ity of delivery have been underscored 
by critics and fellow comics alike, 











Jack Benny and Mary Livingston. 
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qualities which contrast strangely w: tht 
the dither he works himself into in pre-f 
paring his scripts. He sweats out the} 


lines which appear to flow effortlessly 


and merrily over the air. Although af 
battery of top gagsters whip together} 
the raw material, Benny does the final} 
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editing, unifying and polishing. To keep} | 


the lines fresh, he cuts rehearsals to the 


minimum. And during the broadcast he f 


rarely ad libs, but stops the show and 
howls with unrestrained laughter when 
others put over an unscheduled nifty. 


Back in vaudeville before World War | 
I Jack billed himself as Benny K. Benny } 
and at $15 a week he toured Midwest | 


theatres with his partner. He didn't tell 
jokes, but he managed to draw laughs 
by sawing away on his violin, with the 


little finger of the bow hand affectedly | 
extended while his eyes followed its | 


movement in mock curiosity. 

Afterward, Jack joined another pianist 
named Lyman Woods, and their tours 
took them, at the outbreak of World War 
I, to London’s famous Palladium. They 
broke up and Jack joined the Navy. In 
a Navy revue, he played the fiddle with- 
out much success, until one night he 
paused to make a few wisecracks. 

The crowd roared, Jack Benny the 
comic was born and “The Bee”-playinz 
violinist was no more. Thereafter, Jack 
was penciled into the show as “Issy 
There, the Admiral’s Disorderly,” and 
for the duration he convulsed both th 
Navy and the public with his ingratia‘- 
ing patter. 

Upon his discharge, Benny returned t» 
vaudeville. To avoid confusion with an- 
other fiddling comic, Ben Bernie, h:2 
adopted the “Jack Benny” tag. 

As a topflight funnyman, Benny 
worked with the greats in the heyday of 
the two-a-day, and went on to further 
success in Earl Carroll and Shubert 
shows on Broadway. 

High spots of Benny’s London ap- 
pearance recently, which was a complete 
sell-out, were two bits from his tele- 
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Jack Benny and Isaac Stern. 
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vi ion broadcasts. The three “Landrews” 
sisters—the amateur trio that clicked on 
his last TV show—was “twice as big” at 
the Palladium. For his finale, Jack 
accompanied Dennis Day on the violin 
for Day’s impersonation of Johnnie Ray 
singing “Cry,” and this really brought the 


house down. 


All London, the cabled reports said, 
was talking about Benny's great cur- 
tain speech. Instead of the routine 


_ “thank-you” at the end, Jack asked the 
_ audience if they ever wondered what 


goes on in a performers mind at the 
close of an opening night. He then pro- 
ceeded to show them, by playing the vio- 


lin while recorded voice off-stage told 


what he was thinking. The ovation 


| lasted over ten minutes. 


The London newspapers were unani- 
mous in their rave notices. THE DAILY 
HERALD spoke of “Jack Benny, the marvel 
... little short of a genius.” The star's 
critic wrote, “Yes, Benny is the number 
one;’ the pamLy Mat hailed him as 
“Master of Laughs... Jack Benny stands 
triumphantly alone;” the DAILY EXPRESS 
said, “... he is a great clown;” and the 
DAILY MIRROR wrote, “ . when the 
time came for him to go you felt you had 
lost a friend . . . for Mister Benny’s art 
as a comedian is the art that conceals 
art.” The EVENING STANDARD wrote: “Jack 
Benny's American brand of humour con- 
tinues to be as polished as an ice rink, 
as arid as the Sahara, and as leisurely as 
a slow boat to China.” 


One Manchester reviewer said, “Jack 
Benny's impact on his British audience 
was instantaneous. In a moment he had 
taken everybody into his confidence. He 
is so cozily suave, his wit so trenchant, 
his timing so smooth and unhurried, 
that no audience the world over could 
miss a single laugh.” 

Most people are under the miscon- 
ception that Benny’s radio program has 
rad the same format all these years, 
yut he likes to explain that even on radio 
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he never really uses a format that is 


repeated week after week. 


“Naturally, I built up a character for 
myself and my cast, and developed situa- 
tions which are repeated. But each pro- 
gram is completely different from the 
preceding show, so that the listeners 
never know what they'll miss if they 
don’t tune in. If you ask average listeners, 
they'll probably tell you that I use my 
telephone operators weekly, and visit the 
vault in my cellar every two or three 
weeks. Actually, I only present the tele- 
phone operators and the vault about 
twice a year, and that goes for countless 
other gimmicks and situations we do. 


“These gags have their particular fans, 
and if these fans aren't tuned in the week 
we use the gag, they are very unhappy 
when they find out they missed it. In 
that way, I hope to keep the radio 
listener tuned in every week, for they 
fear they'll miss something they par- 
ticularly like. And, at the same time, I 
try to keep the program from being bad, 
so they won't be too unhappy listening. 


“I have transferred this theory to 
television, presenting each half hour on 
its own, without developing any format 
that’s been successful in a previous show. 
In some TV programs I’ve done a long 
monologue; in some, a short one; in 
some, no monologue at all. I've done 
the monologue at the beginning, in the 
middle and even at the end of the pro- 





By Si MILLS 


gram. I've done programs with guest 
stars, and I’ve done programs without 
guest stars. I've done satires of plays, 
I've portrayed scenes in my home and 
I've done a program which was practi- 
cally all out in front of a curtain. I, 
myself, don’t know what I'll do on my 
next show, or how it will be done, and 
that's the way I want it with my audi- 
ence. 

This defiance of predictability is one 
of the factors lending flavor to the 
various Jack Benny shows, heard on CBS 
radio from 7 to 7:30 p.m., E.S.T., and on 
the same network’s TV outlets for the 
following half hour. No doubt one of his 
strong points has been the fact that he 
has been willing and capable of being 
the verbal fall guy. Not only is there no 
dependence on physical pratfalls or 
shenanigans, a style popularized by 
Mack Sennett and the Keystone Cops 
back in filmdom’s early days, but he has 
demonstrated a willingness to be the butt 
of jokes. The public has always shown a 
preference for the underdog, and being a 
smart showman, Jack Benny has not been 
averse to assuming that role. 
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son I have been covering the cinema 

for DRAMATICS readers in addition to 
the theatre. One of the added pleasures 
of film-going is that I can share the film 
_with many more of you than can attend 
the stage offerings. The American theatre 
has made great strides in its plan to 
decentralize and to make itself more ac- 
cessible to greater audiences. It cannot, 
however, because of the very nature of 
the art, hope to become as available as 
the film. ‘lhe very qualities for which 
we love it (the personal note, the set- 
tings, the lights, the trappings of the 
stage) prevent it from being canned and 
shipped from theatre to theatre. 


One certainly gets a variety of themes 
and locales in tilm-going that the theatre 
does not afford. ‘lwo very interesting 
documentary films have come along 
which illustrate this beautifully. The 
first of these is the film which Irwin Allen 
has made from Rachel L. Carson’s The 
Sea Around Us. Miss Carson's study of 
marine life presented a challenge to 
movie-makers and Allen has met that 
challenge. He has not “hoked” the thing 
up nor trifled with the serious intent of 
his source material. 


The Sea Around Us is a short film but 
one feels that a great swath of knowledge 
has been caught up in it. The scenes of 
film were shot in several parts of the 
world — around Iceland, in the South 
Pacific, off the Great Barrier Reef and 
in the waters of Brooklyn’s Sheepshead 
Bay. It ranges from the smallest form of 
sea life to the blue whale, which some- 
times reaches a length of 170 feet. 


The other documentary confined itself 
to land—that stretch of territory in Africa, 
Below the Sahara. Armand Denis and his 
wife, Michaela, are experts in catching 
exciting pictures of wild animal life. It 
is the practice of Mr. and Mrs. Denis 
to do their big game hunting with a 
camera rather than with a gun. They 
show us too how they go about capturing 
certain animals for zoos and how they 
obtain certain data about the customs of 
the beasts. Below the Sahara is quite a 
safari! 


Bing Crosby, who certainly seems to 
be able to put his hand to anything suc- 
cessfully (from movie-making to frozen 
foods) has done it again. It will be no 
surprise to those of you who remember 
The Bells of St. Mary’s or Holiday Inn 
to be told that Bing is a very capable 
serious actor. In Little Boy Lost he plays 
an American radio correspondent who 
marries a French woman just before the 
outbreak of World War II. Circumstanc- 
es separate him from his wife and son. . . 


S son the conclusion of last sea- 
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James Cagney as Hank Martin in A Lion Is in the Streets (Warner Bros.). 
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he is in London; his family in Paris. 
These were the days when only the 
English Channel separated free land 
from that occupied by the Nazis. The 
film relates how, after the war, Crosby re- 
turns to France to find his son. His wife, 
a worker in the Resistance, has been slain 
by the Nazis. 

Little Boy Lost reminds one strongly 
of The Search because the subject mate- 
rial is so similar. In spite of the gravity of 
the theme, however, the Crosby film has 
a lighter touch. Even involved in high 
tragedy, Der Bingle cannot completely 
down his insouciance and his most effec- 
tive manner of tossing off a line. The film 
is a rare combination of drama, comedy 
and song. To be sure, Crosby has a 
chance to be lyrical. Christian Fourcade 
is a real find as the boy. Claude Dauphin 
and Nicole Maurey play other major 
roles beautifully. George Seaton directed 
the film and adapted the story from Mar- 
ghanita Laski’s story. 


Warner Brothers has produced a very 
creditable filming of Adria Locke Lang- 
ley's A Lion Is in the Streets. Luther 
Davis, well-known in the theatre, has 
done the screen play for the Brothers 











James Cagney and Barbara Hale in 
A Lion Is in the Streets. 


Cagney. Inevitably, film patrons will be 
reminded of the excellent job done by 
Hollywood with Robert Penn Warren's 
All the King’s Men, for once again the 
career of the late Huey Long serves as 
the background. 


A Lion Is in the Streets shows how 
Hank Martin rises from an itinerant ped- 
dler to a candidate for the governorship. 
In the course of the rise, however, he 
loses his idealism and sells out the very 
people who have helped him along. He 
becomes dictatorial and scheming and 
uses the very foulest means to get to 
the top. He is, at length, assassinated 
by the widow of one of the men over 
whom he trampled on his way up. 


Hank Martin is a great role for James 
Cagney. It is full of red meat and affords 
him the opportunity to crash through the 
screen in his own fashion. Barbara Hale 
and Anne Francis are fine as two of the 
ladies he makes miserable. I particularly 
enjoyed the performance of Warner An- 
derson as Jules Bolduc, an early support- 
er of Hank who realizes when his cham- 
pion has gone astray and leads the battle 
against him. 

Another biographical film has bee: 
done about the operatic tenor, Enrico 
Caruso. An importation from Italy, Th 
Young Caruso concentrates on the be 
ginnings of the singer's life — possibh 
since Mario Lanza and Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer have made his mature years thei’ 
province. The film is unfortunately rathe’ 
weak and is not enhanced by a poor); 
dubbed English sound track. 





CRADLE OF GLORY | 
The formative years of Abe Lincoln. 
3 Acts 1 Set - 9 Characters 
Produced in 8 States and Japan 


Write MARIE McNETT 
for 14 Southworth St. 
Information Williamstown, Mass. 
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Special... 


37TH ANNIVERSARY READINGS OFFER 


ALL READINGS LISTED 


IN CATALOGUE 


AT 50% DISCOUNT ON ORDERS OF $5.00 OR MORE 


SELECT FROM THE WORLD’S LONGEST LIST 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE CONTAINING 


PLAYS AND OTHER DRAMATIC MATERIAL 
AND FURTHER INFORMATION ON THIS OFFER. 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD ONLY UNTIL MAY 1, 1954. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave. 
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ERE IT NOT for the Messrs. 

\X, Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II, the theatre 
hereabouts would seem very dormant. 
With South Pacific and The King and I 
still reporting excellent audiences, the 
talented pair brought Me and Juliet into 
the Majestic just before the onslaught of 


~summer’s heat. Their latest work is a 


tribute to show business employing a 
play-within-a-play technique something 
like that used in Kiss Me Kate. Isabel 
Bigley, who had scored a hit in Guys and 
Dolls, figures prominently in the cast 
along with Bill Hayes, Joan McCracken 
and Ray Walston. With Rodgers and 
Hammerstein eulogizing the theatre and 
the theatre bowing to R. and H.—all is 


—shwell. 


just as if three productions were not 
sufficient, Oklahoma! has returned to 
the City Center and will be on view 
there for at least another month. This 
was the first Rodgers and Hammerstein 
creation, based—as many will recall— 
upon Lynn Riggs Green Grow the 
Lilacs. The score is too familiar to re- 
count here as is the theme. The cast is 
composed of artists who have figured in 
one or more of the touring productions 
of the work. In recognition of these 
musical geniuses, the Mayor of New York 
designated the first week of September 
“Rodgers and Hammerstein Week.” The 
boys were honored with a City Hall 
celebration and even as I write this the 
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By PAUL MYERS 
music of South Pacific is coming to me 
from a public concert in the park. 

It seemed almost illegal for another 
composers work to come into New 
York during the designated week, but 
that is exactly what happened. The 
night after the opening of Oklahoma! 
Hazel Flagg returned after a brief hiatus 
to the Mark Hellinger Theatre. This is 
the work with a book by Ben Hecht, 
based upon the motion picture, Nothing 
Sacred; music and lyrics by Jule Styne 
and Bob Hilliard respectively. Many of 
you may recall the film in which the 
late Carole Lombard played the Ver- 
monter who is supposed to be dying of 
radium poisoning. The musical does not 
have the zest of the film, but Helen Gal- 
lagher gives a lively performance as does 
Thomas Mitchell. 

The revival of Porgy and Bess is ex- 
cellent. George Gershwin’s folk opera 
seems more magnificent with each see- 
ing. This is the production which played 
in many of the capitals of Europe under 
State Department auspices. I remember 
the original production of this folk opera 
by the Theatre Guild in 1935. Gershwin’s 


score is one that seems destined to live. 





The singers in the current offering at the 
— Theatre do very well with and 
y it. 

Two one-woman shows are in the 
offing inspired, I have little doubt, by 
the success of last season’s An Evening 
with Beatrice Lillie. Each of them has 
been doing a bit of breaking in on the 
silo circuit. The first to arrive will be 
Anna Russells Little Show with the 
famed English satirist of music and musi- 
cians. The second will star the beloved 
American actress, Ethel Waters, and will 
be entitled At Home with Ethel Waters. 
Miss Waters has, of late, been occupied 
with the drama in The Member of the 
Wedding, but many remember her work 
in such musicals as Cabin in the Sky, 
As Thousands Cheer and various editions 
of the Blackbirds. It will be fine to have 
her once again set to music. 

Margaret Webster is preparing a work 
called The Strong Are Lonely. This is an 
adaptation by Eva LeGallienne from the 
French play, Sur la Terre Comme au 
Ciel. The action of the play is an eight- 
eenth century Paraguayan Jesuit colony 
and the cast will feature Victor Francen, 
Dennis King and Arnold Moss. 

A British importation, A Pin to See 
the Peep Show, will soon come into 
the Playhouse. Based upon an actual 
murder trial this is the kind of thing that 
modern British authors do so excellently. 
E. N. Harwood and F. Tennyson Jesse 
are the writers of this impending drama. 
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SILVERDALE, WASHINGTON Troupe 326 


Central Kitsap’s Troupe 326 achieved several 
“firsts” by presenting Cradle of Glory, being 
the first to do it penthouse style, the first high 
school to produce it, and first to use a slide 
projector during the Epilogue. 

Other firsts were the Sophomores’ winning 
the Thespian one-act Play Tournament; our 
first two Thespians with more than 500 hours 
of Dramatics work, Paul Reeser with 67.4 
points and Don Remington with 66.5; and the 
first purchase of jewelry stars for all members 
earning them, and first senior class having five 
honor Thespians.—Glenn D. Harris, Reporter. 


—O- 
WASHINGTON. D. C. Troupe 1220 


During 1952-53 our troupe presented three 
student-directed one-act plays—The Princess 
Marries the Page, Woman in the Freight Car 
and Box and Cox. In March, the lead in 
The Great Big Doorstep played the part with 
his foot in a cast. He’d broken his ankle falling 
off his own doorstep! In May we joined with 
the Glee Club in presenting Good News, in 
which we managed eight scene shifts on a very 
primitive stage by using stylized scenery pieces. 
Besides talks, movies and trips promoting dra- 
matic interest in the school, we heard Izzie 
Wolfington, the chef in Helen Hayes’ Mrs. 
McThing, discuss life in the professional theatre, 
and at our annual banquet, had Mrs. Zelda 
Fichandler, manager of Washington’s Arena 
Theatre, as guest speaker.—Burr Litchfield, 
Reporter. 


—o— 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 121 


We had a total membership of 24 at the end 
of the school year. Of these, 11 will make up 
the core of the troupe next year. This year's 
Thespians made a great deal of improvements 
in the dramatics organization of Stonewall Jack- 
son High School. One of the major improve- 
ments was connected with the make-up com- 
mittee. A school was held to instruct those 
interested in the proper ways of applying make- 
up and what colors to use for the various parts 
or characters. 

Work was begun on a Constitution for 
Troupe 121. This will be completed by next 
fall by the members of the troupe who remain. 
Also a filing system of all members of the 
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“Troupers,’ school’s dramatic organization, was 
set up so that all necessary information en- 
titling them to membership in the Thespians 
was available.—Patty Hendrickson, Secretary. 


HILO, HAWAII Troupe 707 


One-act plays were given for assembly pro- 
grams at Hilo High School. They were also 
given at meetings of Rotarians and Hilo 
Woman’s Club and following the meetings of 
the Masonic Lodge and Order of the Eastern 
Star as well as in coniunction with a County 
Band Concert and at Kilauea Military Camp (a 
rest camp) and at Punmaile Home (a tubercu- 
losis hospital). The Pageant of Hawaii was 
given for tourists at Kilauea Military Camp for 
a convention of churches of Territory of Hawaii 
and the Y’s Men. The operetta was given once 
for an audience fifty miles from Hilo.—June 
Todd, Secretary. 


= ()— 
SHILLINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA Troupe 1206 


Troupe 1206 began the 1952-53 school term 
by completing the writing of its constitution 
and by-laws. In November several members 
participated in the senior class play, Strange 
Boarders, a mystery-comedy in three acts. 
The induction program for new members was 
held in March at which time the senior mem- 
bers presented a one-act play, Pot Luck, in ad- 
dition to the actual induction of the 12 new 
members. Speeches stressing the aims of the 
Thespian Society were given by the officers of 
the troupe. Since Pot Luck was enjoyed so 
well by our student body, the cast was asked 
by the assembly committee te repeat the play 
in two exchange assemblies with neighboring 
schools, and also at a young people’s conven- 
tion held in one of the community churches. 
—Mary Lou Rotz, Secretary. 


-—()— 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE Troupe 415 


Troupe 415 is holding its head a bit high 
this year and for good reason. Our President 
and Best Thespian, Jerry Marshall, has set 
what we believe to be a national record by 
earning 2813 points in three years. Our Vice 
President, Fred Childress, earned 1946 points. 
The highlight of our year was the designing 
and creating of costumes and sets for The 
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Jane Eyre, Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa., Sr. High School, 





Jean Donahey, Director. 





A timely satire on 
unions with a domestic 
touch. 


“Paper Plates tor Papa” 


An amusing comedy 
in three acts 


By 
KURTZ GORDON 


5 Men — 7 Women 


Interior Setting 


power and authority stretches his ego, and il- 
lusions of his self-importance and duty to his 
union gradually estrange him from his wife, 
Carrie, and his three daughters, Beth, Ann and 
Jenny, ranging in ages of 15, 19, and 20 respec- 
tively, until Papa assumes the proportions of 
Dictator Dad. He forgets his daughters’ birth- 
days and finally his own Twenty-Fifth Wedding 
Anniversary. It is then that Carrie makes her ) 
great decision. If Papa can have a union in 
the mill, she can have a union in the home. 
She drafts her daughters into her union and 
conscripts their boy friends as well. Carrie knows 
when to attack and where it will hurt the most, 
and Papa finds himself no match for a home- 
made union. 


-_—_ - -_- - ~~ ~~ Sooo ~~ - ~~ ~~ 
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. . . “Paper Plates for Papa" is a healthy 
comedy of community life, not bound by any 
particular date or location. High Schools or 
theatre groups would find it highly suitable. ... 
Beatrice H. Wadlin, Highland, New York. 


Books 85 Cents Royalty $25. for each 


performance 


Baker's Plays 


569 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, 
Mass. 


Samuel French 
25 West 45th St., or 
New York 19, 
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Robe, produced at Easter. An appropriately 
decorated bulletin board, in our main lobby, 
for drama notices only, has created a school- 
wide interest in our activities. Horst Hager of 
Berlin, Germany, and Suzanne Niedermayer of 
Vienna, Austria, have added zest and life to our 
Troupe and productions. At the University of 
Tennessee, our alumni have made us proud 
by carrying roles in Carousel Theatre (circle 
theatre). The house manager and sound effects 
manager of the U. T. Theatre are ours too. 
Due to construction work, we have had no 
auditorium so have had our productions at the 
Horne Theatre. We are proud to have kept our 
program alive, so who can blame us for being 
happy at our annual dinner-dance at Whittle’s 
Country Club on May 7?—Reporter. 


a=(}—- 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Troupe 916 


The most thrilling experience for our The;- 
pian group this year was our television prograr, 
Dramatics at Lourdes, over station WEWS-TV 
on May 9. Using a miniature stage and do!'s 
modeled on the setting and characters fron 
the one-act play, Overtones, four Thespiai:s 
explained “Do’s and Don’t’s of Drama Produ.- 
tion”; then our cast presented a demonstratica 
excerpt from the play, which in April won 1s 
the first-place trophy at the Northern Ohid 
drama festival at Baldwin-Wallace College an 1 
second-place trophy at the state finals in Cc - 
lumbus. 

Among the other plays we presented th:s 
year were The Wonder Hat, Curses Foilel 
Again, an original Christmas play, and Peg «’ 
My Heart. In March, commemorating Intei- 
national Theatre Month, our program include | 
the Thespian Initiation Ceremony.—Theres? 
Kelly, President. 

—O— 


MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 2” 
Last fall Troupe 27 started off its year by 


presenting Death Takes a Holiday, an im- 
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People do change and Papa Metzger is no (PB 
exception. As shop Steward at the mill, sudden {Ff 
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WHAT'S NEW? 





Here's your answer from BAKER'S PLAYS 


3% THREE MEN ON A STRING — a 3-acf comedy 


by Bettye Knapp 

Meet Rosemary, a girl with three boy friends. She'd like to get 
morried in June which is fast approaching. How to make a 
selection is the problem. Good humor coupled with delightful 
situations gives you a grand new comedy you're sure to love. 
6M (6 extra M), 8W. Interior setting. Royalty $10.00. Price 
75 cents. 


x A IS FOR APPLE — a farce in 3 acts 


by Guernsey LePelley 

When an eccentric old lady gives away five thousand dollars 
each year in the name of charity there’s bound to be chaos. 
Particularly when she herself doesn't know in advance who will 
receive it as she plays an odd game of clues leading her to 
some unknown person who makes the decision for her. 

5M, 7W. Interior setting. Royalty $10.00. Price 75 cents. 
THE MERRY MATCHMAKER — a 3-acf comedy 

by Vera Lisle 

Here's your chance to share the fun with Lotta, a born match- 


maker. Though problems persist, Lotta does a “bang up” job 
of bringing together people she thinks are suited to each other. 


a 


* 
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KEEPING COMPANY — a 3-act comedy 
by Nora Seidel 


Aunt Connie has been keeping company for nineteen years 
with wealthy Augustus Dahigren. Augustus never got around 
to propose. But when three teen-agers (Aunt Connie's niece, 
nephew, and a neighbor) start working on the situation, things 
start happening and there’s no stopping until the play ends. 
5M, 6W. Interior setting. Royalty $10.00. Price 75 cents. 


BE HAPPY? GO WACKY! — a farce in 3 acts 
by Jay Tobias 


This is the philosophy of the twins Diane and Daphne — 
Be happy? Follow your impulses no matter how wacky. 
Naturally this leads to difficulties of all sorts but mingled with 
a million laughs. 


8M, 8W. Interior setting. Royalty $10.00. Price 75 cents. 
HIGHLY SEASONED — a 3-acf comedy 
by Bettye Knapp 


Here's a recipe for any laughter diet. Take a corking good plot, 
add Susie Bradford with her “activities and you have a fast 
moving comedy that’s Highly Seasoned. 





3M, 8W. Interior setting. Royalty $10.00. Price 75 cents. 





569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


6M, 6W. Porch setting. Royalty $10.00. Price 75 cents. 


For a complete description of these plays and many others, see our 
new basic catalog. If you haven't one, a copy is yours for the asking. 


BAERS PLAYS 











mediate hit which smashed all previous box- 
office records. In March, a second three-act 
play, George Washington Slept Here, was pre- 
sented. Although this play did not break any 
records, it was a hit. Soon after the second 
play, a formal initation was held, and 21 new 
members were initiated, bringing the total 
number of members to 45. Early in May, Rufus 
Lazell, who was awarded the Troupe 27 
Talent Scholarship, entered a display in the 
West Virginia Drama Festival and won a four- 
year scholarship to West Virginia University. 
As a fitting close to a busy year, Troupe 27 
held an All-Thespian Picnic in the latter part 
of May.—Suzanne Wardle, Secretary. 


—O— 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND Troupe 1221 


What a full year this ‘last one has proved 
to bel In addition to presenting five plays, 
Pride and Prejudice, Pygmalion, A Night at an 
Inn, My Cousin from Sweden, and a miniature 
version of The Importance of Being Earnest, 
the Dramatic Club members enjoyed at the 
National Theatre Mrs. McThing and An Eve- 
ning with Shakespeare. Under sponsorship of the 
Red Cross and the Student Government Wel- 
fare Committee, the club gave presentations 
from The Importance of Being Earnest at the 
Walter Reed Hospital and the Navy Medical 
Center. Other groups in the school produced 
the operetta, Pirates of Penzance, and a variety 
show, Extravaganza. We also specialize in being 
neighborly, assisting a near-by school, Mont- 
gomery Blair High School, in initiating a new 
Thespian troupe.—Sandy Shoemaker, Secretary 


—~o— 
CANTON, OHIO Troupe 580 


All aboard! All aboard to meet the world! 
We're on the air to Germany to hear A 
smith of Strassburg printing the Gutenberg 
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Bible. A flight to Spain revealed Columbus, A 
Child of Destiny. November saw us by stage in 
France in Gheon’s The Sausage-Maker’s Inter- 
lude and with 2500 friends we laughed and 
cried with Jane Eyre in Victorian England. In- 
ternational Theatre Month lauded Ireland in 
Lady Gregory’s Spreading the News. Home we 
flew to Paul Revere in Listen, My Children. We 
enjoyed Russia in Chekhov's A Marriage Pro- 
posal and curtain call in It’s Greek to Me. 
Auf Wiedersehen!—Carole Steffan, Reporter. 


—~o— 
SPRING VALLEY, NEW YORK _ Troupe 721 


After a very successful year with increased 
interest in the school and community we turn 
to our summer program. We are planning the 
usual six-week season opening with a group of 
one-act plays, to be followed by Holiday and 
Lo and Behold. The other plays are as yet 











Charter Members, Troupe 1252, Metropolis, 
lll., Community High School, Wilma Lassiter, 
Sponsor. 


tentative. Membership in ANTA and theatre 
visits with back-stage tours helped sustain in- 
terest. A new and formal initiation with robes 
and props made our ceremony highly im- 
pressive. This year we followed the ceremony 
with a dinner dance at a local hotel.—Reporter 


—O— 
BAINBRIDGE, NEW YORK Troupe 1232 


Troop 1232 is building for the future by 
encouraging Children’s Theatre productions 
(4-5-6th grades) and Junior High Dramatics 
(Junior League Theatre 7th and 8th grades). 
The school’s public address system was used for 
several seasonal radio broadcasts using both 
these groups, and both groups participated in 
stage productions such as Alice in Wonderland 
and Little Women. Community relations were 
also established by both groups appearing be- 
fore the local Women’s Club and the P.T.A. 
—Jimmy Mills, Reporter. 


—O— 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Troupe 1307 


The untried is always a challenge. Alvernia 
decided to experiment with an original play, 
One Family Sings, adapted from Maria Augusta 
Trapp’s The Story of the Trapp Family Singers. 

The play falls naturally into two acts: 
the experiences of the family in Austria until 
forced to flee from the Hitler regime, and the 
adjustment the family makes in setting up the 
kind of life it wants to live in America. The 
kind of life this family lives intrigues an 
audience. Here is singing and sorrow, humor 
and disappointment, fear and peace. Above all, 
here is a family that has a rich time as it 
remembers that the lilies of the field never 


worry. 

The play, directed by Anna Helen Reuter, 
permitted the entire senior c of 240, 
together with 40 young men, to participate in 
the work.—Reporter. 
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SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND Troupe 1257 


Troupe 1257 of Montgomery Blair has only 
been in existence a very short time, but we 
are looking forward to a successful and 
enjoyable future. 

A formal introduction of members high- 
lighted our last meeting on June 2, and attend- 
ing this meeting was guest speaker Scott 
Kirkpatrick, Press Representative for the Wash- 
ington Festival. He was also connected with 
Broadway's Darkness at Noon and the Ballet 
Theatre. 

Although our troupe has just had its start, 
our high school students have made a fine 
showing for themselves with such productions 
as Arsenic and Old Lace, the senior class play; 
Liliom, our spring play; and Dark of the Moon, 
given last year. We are trying to prove that 
high school students want to present better 
plays and that we can do so if given the op- 
portunity. We hope that plays like Dark of the 
Moon and Liliom will prove our point. It has 
here and we hope the idea spreads. Other pre- 
sentations characteristic of Blair consist of the 
Variety Show, given annually, and the children’s 
theatre, which presented The Wizard of Oz, 
The Emperor's New Clothes and Pinocchio. 

We would like to pay tribute to our student 
directors who helped to make all of these pro- 
ductions such overwhelming successes and to 
Louis Rubin, our director.—Judith Myers, 
President. 





















—O— 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Troupe 1289 


The return of DeLaSalle High School to the 
field of Dramatics combined with its installation 
in the National Thespian Society marked a 
milestone in the school’s history. 

Two plays were given during the year. 
Summer Comes to the Diamond O, the first 
effort, was well received at the Cretin Play 
Festival in St. Paul. A_ three-act comedy, 
Friday, the Thirteenth, was then presented in 
the school’s auditorium. 

Newly elected officers presided at the initia- 
tion of DeLaSalle’s first members into the 
National Thespian Society this spring, ringing 
down the curtain on a year of real accomplish- 
ment.—Daniel B. Shea, Reporter. 
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WEST ELLIS, WISCONSIN Troupe 838 


A service club: that’s a new title for a 
Thespian troupe, but that’s what Troupe 838 
has become. Besides our regular fall three-act 
play, we have done four one-acts for assembly 
and outside performances, done all the stage 
work for the homecoming assembly, two con- 











Troupe 681, Dunsmuir, Calif., High School, 
Reva P. Coon, Sponsor. 
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certs for the state-winner chorus, graduations 
and all special assemblies. When a club has 
a banquet or special program, we are called 
on to “do the scene.” We love it! 

Of course, we have our own Christmas and 
spring initiations. The Christmas get-together 
is at the home of our sponsor. The spring 
party is formal and includes a program put on 
by Thespians in school and alumni, assisted 
by the school choir. We enjoy doing things 
with others.—Carol Wisniewski, Secretary. 

—O— 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA Troupe 551 


What could be more enjoyable than a one- 
act play festival? This year Thespian Troupe 551 
carried through quite an ambitious program 
in the form of a Spring Drama Festival con- 
sisting of 22 plays. These plays afforded each 
student enrolled in drama the opportunity to 
appear in a public performance. Not only did 
these students perform, but were responsible for 
costumes, stage-setting, make-up and lighting 
for their own individual play. The plays were 
given in our own little theatre and were a 
tremendous success. The Thespian members 
acted as hosts and hostesses to invited students, 
parents and faculty members. Punch and 
cookies were served from a table artistically 
decorated in the Thespian colors and insignia. 
—Ole Kittleson, Bonnie Baker, Secretaries. 

= ()— 


DUNELLEN. NEW JERSEY Troupe 374 


This year, as in the past two years, our 
Senior Dramatic Club and Thespian Society 
have worked together in presenting a one-act 
play as our entry in a local area drama tourna- 
ment. This tournament includes six high 
schools in the Plainfield area in New Jersey and 
is held in the spring of each year for two suc- 
cessive evenings. 

The six awards presented at the end of the 
tournament include three awards for the plays 
placing first, second and third and awards 
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for the three most outstanding actors. Thespian 
Troupe 374 is very proud of its President, 
Sondra Kruse, who won the third award for an 
individual performance. 


The play we presented was entitled Touch | 


of Fancy, by Robert Nail.—Janet Stettbacher, 
Secretary. 

—()-- 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN Troupe 789 


Troupe No. 789’s first project last fall was 
to make up clowns for the annual Kiwanis 


circus. Again this spring the community asked ) 


us to help with make-up in the Civic Theatre’s 


production, I Remember Mama, in which five | 


Thespians held roles. 


Our two major productions were Ever Since 7 


Eve, all school play, and Annie Get Your Gun, 
senior play. The senior dramatics 


Nobody Sleeps and Court of Conscience. 


Our underclassmen have plans to present a [ 
play in the fall to begin our Jubilee Convention | 


Fund.—Judith Weinmann, Secretary. 
ne 
SINSINAWA, WISCONSIN Troupe !1 
The Thespians of St. Clara have had a very 
active year. Four major productions wire 


given. The first play, A Parable of Prayer, vas 
written by the junior and senior members of 


the troupe. Scenes from the life of the founcer 
Charies Ff 
Mazzuchelli, were paralleled to several of te F 


of the Academy, Father Samuel 
parables in the Gospels. This year’s Christn as 
play was The Promised One, in which eve ts 
leading up to the birth of Christ were link :d 
by choral speaking and singing. Under te 
direction of a senior student, the freshmen 
presented Rumpelstiltskin. The largest und.r- 
taking of the year was Shakespeare’s As Y.u 
Like It. The costumes were designed and maile 
by the students while others were in charge of 


the lighting or scenery. The setting was o.¢ 
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® of semi-reality with a painted back drop and 


stone levels to suggest the forest atmosphere. 

Choreography was an outstanding feature of 
the productions this year and it is usually done 
under the direction of one of the students. 
Miss Camille Monte of Chicago created the 
several dances for As You Like It, each one 


§ emphasizing the joy of the high comedy or the 


humor of the low comedy.—Reporter. 
=={}== 
BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS Troupe 1270 


On March 3, 1958, we held our first meeting 
at which time our sponsor told us the meaning 
of the society. We elected officers and chose 
a board of directors who set up our Consti- 
tutiou. Members of the troupe took part in a 
safety assembly and made announcements over 
the public address system about the annual 
operetta. 

A committee chose the one-act play, The 
Run»ing Tide, to be presented in an assembly 
after the initiation on April 17. At the initiation 
ceremony members were given silver and gold 
pins according to preference with the appro- 
priaie number of stars. The president presented 
our orincipal with the framed charter to be 
disp ayed in the trophy case and later to be 
put in the make-up room.—Eleanor Maslen, 
Secr tary. 

—-O— 


FULTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 546 


Oa the evening of September 22, 1952, 
about 25 students met for the purpose of 
orgenizing a drama club. Little did they dream 
that in one short school year’s time this organi- 
zation would grow to be one of the outstanding 
organizations of the school. 

Their first major task was the production of 
the fall play. The group was soon divided into 
committees which began hard work, and under 
the expert guidance of their sponsor, Eleanore 
Bieler, selected and began the production of 
June Mad, a three-act semi-comedy. 





Two Fxcellent 
New Comedies 


THE HOBBLE-DE-HOY 


A delightful 3-act comedy by Stanley Richards and 
Paul Slocumb for 6M, 6W. Scene: the Campus 
Bowl, refreshment headquarters for students from 
Jasmine College. Time: ‘'Home-Coming Week'’ 
which culminates with the ‘‘Big Game.'' Here is a 
fast-moving, gay and natural comedy for high school 
and college use. A very highly recommended play. 


Royalty, Only $25.00 Books, 90¢ 


"SNO HAVEN (It’s No Haven) 


A new SPOTLIGHT suspense-comedy in 3 acts by 
lee and Lynde Miller for 8M, 11W. Scene: the 
lounge of the resort hotel, SNOW HAVEN. Thrills, 
suspense and mystery galore with a goodly portion 
of comedy and a totally surprise ending all go to 
make an unusually clever play. 


(Non-Royalty) Books, 85¢ 


BEFORE SELECTING ANY PLAY — 


Read THE HOBBLE-DE-HOY 
and ‘SNO HAVEN — you'll use one or both. 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


619 Post Street SAN FRANCISCO 9, CALIF. 
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& STAGE ACCESSORIES 
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Send for free catalog 
PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
431 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. 











Thanksgiving Donations and White Christ- 
mas were next presented at special assemblies. 
The members of the student body began to 
realize that this organization was rapidly be- 
coming one of the most active and popular 
organizations of the school. 

A few weeks later Miss Bieler made the 
announcement that eight members’ were 
accepted by the National Thespians as charter 
members of Troupe 546. An informal initiation 
and installation ceremony was decided upon, 
and on the evening of February 23, the club 
gathered to see their eight friends become 
members of the National Society in a very im- 
pressive candlelight ceremony. Thus Troupe 546 
was born. Pride and Prejudice was presented on 
March 14 and 15 and on May 138 the Thespians 
and their sponsor crossed into the state of Iowa 
and had a wonderful picnic and social time as a 
nna party for the graduating Senior mem- 

ers. 

The last big event of the Thespian year 
was held on the afternoon of May 15. Twelve 
more members were now eligible for the 
National Thespian Society. A formal initiation 
ceremony and installation of officers took place 
in front of the entire student body of the high 
school. Many students were envious of the 
young men and women who had made such 
an achievement in dramatic arts. Indeed, the 
picture of the girls in their colorful formals 
and the boys in their best suits will long re- 
main in the minds of those seated in the high 
school auditorium. Many students have asked 
if it would be possible for them to join the 
Thespians next year. It looks as if the Troupe 
546 can look forward to a bigger and better 
organization next year.—Barbara Schmidt, 
President. 

--O- 


METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS Troupe 1252 


Troupe 1252 has been very active during 
the 1952-53 term, although it is the first year 
for a Thespian Society in our school. We had 
a formal initiation for our 12 charter members 
and we are planning a very impressive cere- 
mony to initiate 14 new members this month. 
To begin the year our organization was 
formed and work was begun to earn points. 
We had a float for the Homecoming Parade 
which took third place. Meet Corliss Archer 
was given in the fall by the senior Thespians 
and in the spring the juniors presented Room 
for Cne More. We also gave two one-act 
plays for the student body to make money for 
our treasury. In January we went to St. Louis, 
Missouri, to see a professional play, The Shrike, 
which we enjoyed very much. We are 
looking forward to a more active and success- 
ful year next year.—Linda Adams, President. 


—O— 
ESCANABA, MICHIGAN Troupe 1204 


We started our new year with only eight 
members of the National Thespian Society 
after losing many of our charter members last 
year. Our activity this year was concentrated 
on a series of one-act plays of special merit. 
We sincerely feel that we have accomplished 





(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. > NEW YORK 19, N_Y 
Established 1870 








one of the aims of NTS by our program. We 
became a medium of service rather than enter- 
tainment to our community as well as our 
neighbors in outlying communities as far 
as 75 miles away. We produced four one-act 
plays for groups interested in the study of 
mental. hygiene through the state department 
of Mental Hygiene. They were High Pressure 
Area, Scattered Showers, You Never Know, and 
Fresh Variable Winds. Our play, High Pressure 
Area, traveled over 750 miles this year and 
included performances for the state con- 
vention at Blaney Park as well as the Michi- 
gan Educational Association convention at 
Marquette, Michigan. We _ performed for 
PTA’s and church groups also. Our big 
project was the production of The Night 
of January 16th in November. We also in- 
ducted 30 new members into the society. We 
also helped put on the senior class produc- 
tion of I Remember Mama, which had a cast 
predominantly Thespian. We, the members of 
Thespians who are graduating wish the new 
members of the National Thespian Society 
many happy hours in dramatics under the 
capable direction of our sponsor, John Rom- 
stad, who has given us many hours of his 
time and energy.—Kathryn Walsh, Reporter. 


—-O-- 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN Troupe 525 


As usual, Troope 525 participated in an in- 
teresting and educational year of dramatics. 
We had an approximate membership of 200 
in Dramatic Club this year and almost every- 
one found his niche and contributed to the 
furthering of dramatic arts in Lincoln High 
School, not only behind the footlights, but 
behind the scenes on lighting, stage, property 
and make-up crews. Included in our program 
this year were six workshop plays, produced 
to offer experience, four Thespian Night 
One-Acts directed by Thespians, guest night, 
a radio program and an exchange program 
with Stevens Point. We feel that we achieved 
a great deal and are eagerly awaiting next 
fall which will bring a new school year full 
of dramatic and Thespian activities.—Beryl 
Royan, President. 

—O— 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Troupe 1093 


The success of our Troupe, sponsored by 
Janet Stolarevsky, can be partly measured 
by the 38 members initiated this year and by 
the interest created in audiences. We began 
the year by initiating the new Indian Hill 
Troupe and installing the officers on October 
22. The Thespians then sponsored three one- 
act plays in November to introduce the 
students to the problems of the theater (pub- 
licity, staging, make-up and acting techniques). 
The next, a three-act play, Annie Get Your 
Gun, developed the techniques learned. A 
Variety Show was presented in December. An 
operetta, Yoemen of the Guard, is the chance 
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WHERE THERE’S A WILL — 
By Virginia Pomroy 


This year our Thespian group took 
upon themselves a large job. The stage 
upon which we give our plays is a very 
small, poorly built, awkward, unhandy 
portable structure that we put together 
each year in the county court house after 
court is over. As you can see, this 
arrangement is very unsatisfactory be- 
cause all our dramatic activities are 
crowded into the last three months of 
school. We decided to work toward ob- 
taining an auditorium or, if we could do 
no better, a stage added to one end of 
our gymnasium. Toward this goal we 
worked by trying to arouse our com- 
munity to vote for the school bond levy, 
but to no avail. The bond levy was de- 





feated. This defeat took some wind out 
of our sails but not for long. 


We earned $200 last winter by giving 
the best plays of the season. Those plays 
were His Ozark Cousin and There's a 
Man in the House. During the summer 
we scheduled two plays: Night of Janu- 
ary 16th, a play that takes place in a 
court room (that way we will not 
have to put up the stage) and three one- 
act plays, given as Theater-in-the-Round. 


We have to have at least $500 before 
we can go before the civic groups to 
ask for help. When the people of the 
community discover that we really mean 
business, then they will join with us in 
our drive. By September 1 we hope to 
reach the above-mentioned sum. Then 
we shall really go to work throughout this 
school year. We feel sure we shall suc- 
ceed because by this method the school 
obtained, after a bond levy was defeated, 
a new high school building, a football 
stadium and a new gymnasium. 


There are 10 Thespians left in our or- 
ganization at the close of school last 
Spring and all of them are enthusiastic 
workers. With 25 new students who 
want to join with us, we feel that we 
shall reach our goal. 











for those with musical talent who have been 
backstage in other productions. This, the 
finale for the year, was compared with the 
first production to see how much was learned 
during the year. All our productions have 
student directors under the supervision of Miss 
Stolarevsky.—Frances Letsinger, Secretary. 


—O— 
SPRINGFIELD, OREGON Troupe 786 


Highlighted by the Thespian play, The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, an active year was 
concluded by Troupe 786. Fifty-eight new 
members were added bringing the year’s mem- 
bership to 104. 

New as well as old members pitched in to 
help with 21 out-of-school entertainments, five 
full length plays and many one-act plays and 
skits. The troupe sponsored an arena-style play 
from the University of Oregon after entertain- 
ing the cast at a potluck. 

Sixteen members received the rank of honor 
Thespian at the spring initiation and Ken 
Kesey received the Best Thespian Cup award. 
—Cornelia Fogle, Secretary. 


—O-- 
PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA Troupe 982 


We challenge any Thespian Troupe to 13 
performances of Double Trouble, original 
children’s play on a portable stage with a 
total of 4384 miles traveled; 12 minute color 
motion picture, Sally Starts High School; 84 
15 minute radio programs over station KDIA 
from our own studios equipped, operated and 
produced by students; two puppet shows and 
eight story hours for children; three perform- 
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ances of Meet Me in St. Louis, Our Town and 
two performances of a Fall Frolic. Attendance 
at South Pacific, Oklahoma, Ballet Theatre and 
two college productions covering over 450 
miles. Can you accept our challenge?—Shirley 
Faries, Secretary. 

—O— 


TUCSON, ARIZONA Troupe 425 


The Man in the Tight Red Pants, a tale of 
how the devil came to earth one evening to 
talk to an economics professor to see if the 
professor couldn’t make Hell show a profit, was 
produced as a laboratory production. 

This original script was written by Bob 
Prestlien and Don Eaton, two seniors of Tucson 
High School. ; 

Upon meeting the profs wife, however, 
Satan forgets Hell’s profit and thinks of what 
a wonderful “deviless” she would make. He 
persuades her to return to his “Hell-th” resort 
with him. 

As the curtain closes Hariette scornfully 
looks at the professor and says, “You can go 
to the Devil!” Professor Brown bows and re- 
plies, “Ladies first.”—Patty Wilmath, Secretary. 


—O-- 
CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE Troupe 217 


Have you ever seen a ghost? We saw three 
when we presented Gramercy Ghost. This 
hilarious mystery-comedy was fun to do and 
popular with our audiences. Next we journeyed 
to Good Hope College to see a Congresswoman 
receive an honorary degree in Goodbye, My 
Fancy. 

We celebrated International Theatre Month 
by sponsoring our Second Annual Isthmian 
Drama Festival of One-Act Plays, during which 
Thespian Carl Pinto was selected “Best Actor” 
in competition with experienced adults, some 
of them professionals. Three adult and two high 
school groups competed for Best Actress, Actor 
and Play awards.—Nancy Kariger, President. 


—-O—- 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Troupe 1126 


“The play’s the thing!” That was the thought 
in every Thespian’s mind as the year’s dramatic 
activities began at Ursuline in September. In 
December we staged a three-act Christmas 
Pageant with a cast of 70, and in March we 
presented an annual Irish musical (this year, 
The Wishing Well). Both were very successful 
productions. The one-act play, The Heritage of 
Wimpole Street, won for us the district trophy 
and the National Thespian Certificate of Ex- 
cellence at the State Finals in Columbus in 
April. Robert Cessna received the All State 
Cast Certificate. One of the delights of the 
year was our presentation of this play on 
Television Station WKBN-TV Youngstown. 
We rang down the curtain on 1953 with our 
production of The Velvet Glove, a real challenge 
to schools who want a “better” play.—Dick 
Brobst, Reporter. 

--O-- 


HELENA, MONTANA Troupe 1275 


Excitement reigned over Troupe 1275 during 
the 1952-53 dramatics season. First was the 
Christmas play, a choric drama, At the Feet of 
the Madonna. Then we took the city’s play- 
goers by storm with our production of the 
rollicking popular three-act comedy, Cheaper 
by the Dozen. Almost before our recovery from 
that success, we had taken first place at 
the statewide Catholic high school play festival 
with Lucifer at Large, in which Don Garrity, 
as the devil, took the medal for the best 
actor. Besides these activities, the students 
exercised their varied talents by doing the 
staging and make-up for a grade school pro- 
duction, Gilbert and Sullivan Revue, by pro- 
ducing a half hour radio program on the 200th 
anniversary of the printing of the Bible, and 
by assisting with the staging and production of 
the colorful operetta, The Forest Prince.—Mary 
Rae Flynn, Reporter. 


PORT ORCHARD, WASHINGTON Troupe 545 


Did I hear that the Thespian Society is an 
organization devoted, almost in its entirety, 
to dramatization? Well, our troupe found that 
to be only half the story. Oh, sure, we presented 
plays like Mr. Barry’s Etchings, for our senior 
play; and for the junior play, Room for One 
More; and a Three oClock Theatre, featuring 
such one-act plays as Sorry, Wrong Numbe;; 
Fireman, Save My Child; and Cracked Ice. But 
how about all the backstage work which wis 
required to make these productions a success? 
And what bolstered our greatly depleted 
treasury which, the previous year, financed 
our advisors and six Thespians’ trip to the 
National Thespian Conference at Indian, 
from $3.85 on the ninth of October to well over 
$200 at the end of the school year? I'll teil 
you. It was good hard work; as, selling pop «at 
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at all the baseball games, sponsoring a highly 
successful after-game dance, selling plastic 
yearbook covers and lastly inaugurating a 
Thespian Homecoming Banquet, which honored 
our alumni. 

Our goal? The 1954 National Thespian 
Conference at the University of Indiana at 
Bloomington. See you there!—Harvey Denton, 
President. 

—-O-— 


_ COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO Troupe 759 


A touring company, three full-length plays, 


' an operetta and several outside programs com- 
| prised the working schedule of Colorado Springs 
| High School’s Troupe 759 during the 1952-53 


year. 

We toured the city’s grade schools with 
Pinocchio performing at least 40 times with 
full costumes, lighting and scenery. With our 
Road Show, composed of singing, dancing and 


_ skits, we were able to provide entertainment 


to civic organizations who called us approxi- 
mately once every week. 

Included in our full-length productions were 
The Late Christopher Bean, Best Foot Forward, 


' and The Night of January Sixteenth. We 


handled the staging and directing of the 


_ school’s operetta, Mikado, and Christmas Con- 


vocation.—Mary Ann Ramsay, Secretary. 
—~j— 
PITTSBURG, KANSAS Troupe 1290 


Everyone takes pride in being first. The 
1952-53 students of St. Marys High School 
were very proud to become charter members in 


_ Troupe 1290 of the National Thespian Society. 


We believe the organization of the new troupe 
the most important event of the year, as a 
neighboring school, which attended the in- 
itiation ceremony, also plans as a result to 
organize a Thespian troupe in the near future. 
Drama students will be sure to succeed if they 
live up to the motto, “Act well your part, 
for there all honor lies.”—John Pawlowski, 
Treasurer. 
—O— 


HIGHLAND PARK, NEW JERSEY Troupe 805 


Troupe 805, composed of nine members, 
had a very enthusiastic and interesting year. 
A trip to New York to see Mrs. McThins and 
to be received back stage by Helen Hayes was 
the first big event of the year. Evening Dress 
Indispensable was the Thespians’ choice for 
the annual Dramatic Festival. In January the 
troupe presented The Legend of the Lake and 
invited their parents and Troupe 374 of 
Dunellen to be their guests. The troupe was 
delighted and inspired by Jane Inge, former 


Ocroser, 1953 


Director of Dramatics at New Jersey College 
for Women, when she gave an informal talk 
and demonstration on acting. At the final 
meeting of the year 24 new members were 
initiated. Troupe 805 will have 17 members 
next year. Before the initiation ceremony The 
Valiant was produced before a small audience 
of students, faculty and parénts. 

One of the senior Thespians handled a 
very vigorous publicity campaign for the 
senior play. Seventeen hundred small bottles 
of Copper Brite with tags attached announcing 
the senior play, Good Housekeeping, were dis- 
tributed in a house-to-house campaign. Another 
senior Thespian acted as student director for 
the senior play and still another senior handled 
the lighting. Our sponsor is Gertrude Patterson. 
—Barbara Miller, Program Chairman. 


—-()- 
WAYNE, MICHIGAN Troupe 670 


Wayne Memorial High School’s Troupe 670 
has had an unusually successful year—18 new 
members were initiated and two major pro- 
ductions, Our Town, and the Children’s Theatre 
production of The Clown Who Ran Away, were 
given. Children’s Theatre has become one of 
our chief interests. This year we tried an 
experiment. We took the play to the children 
by giving four performances in different grade 
school auditoriums. Our casts got the experience 
of adjusting to new situations at each school 
and far more children were able to see the 
production which (to them) was a wonderful 
success.—Margaret Hawley, Secretary. 


=f 
BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO Troupe 100 


The Bellefontaine High School dramatic year 
began with the junior play, A Date with Judy, 
which turned out to be a “howling” success 
and played to an enthusiastic full house—the 
largest audience in ten years. So great was 
its reception that a repeat performance was 
demanded for the Korean soldiers in Patterson 
Wright Field Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 

For our annual Drama Night Yes, and No, 
a British comedy which was different from 
the typical high school comedy, was presented. 

This year, to create interest in dramatics, we 
gave trophies to the most outstanding actor, 
actress and the person playing the most out- 
standing supporting role.—Joan Gilroy, Reporter. 
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LONGMANS’ 
Full Length Plays 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16TH 
THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING 
EASTWARD IN EDEN 
SECOND CHILDHOOD 

A SWIFT KICK 

BRIDAL CHORUS 

THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
THE CALL OF THE BANSHEE 
SQUARE CROOKS 

LOOSE ANKLES 

THE BRAT 

MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
MY MAN GODFREY 

FOUR DAUGHTERS 

WHITE BANNERS 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
SHE FORGOT TO REMEMBER 
DIGGING UP THE DIRT 
BEST YEARS 


Plays sent for reading on our Special 
Offer described in our catalogue. A 
copy will be sent on request. 
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55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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Bourgeois Gentilhomme by Moliere performed by an English girls’ school. 














DRAMA IN ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 17) 


writing plays for presentation by the 
pupils. Such plays tend to be Nativity or 
Passion Plays, historical plays or plays 
written in an attempt to present the 
problems found in Shakespeare's plays 
in a modern idiom. 


In recent years schoo] drama has tend- 
ed to be less of a well-drilled, self- 
conscious performance suffered by the 
actors for the sake of pleasing an 
audience of parents and has become 
more concerned with the educational 
values of the production to the per- 
formers. As a result there is greater ease 
and more enjoyment in acting and more 
truth in the presentation. Education 
authorities are giving some attention to 
youth drama and new schools of the 
secondary type are being equipped with 
a reasonable stage and lighting equip- 
ment. Within our limited national re- 
sources a good deal of money is being 
spent on the school stage although many 
still suffer from such elementary defects 
as insufficient stage depth, too little 
height, only one entrance onto the 
stage, lack of space in the wings and no 
provision for the hanging of scenery or 
lighting. The campaign goes on. 


A quite regular feature of school 
drama is the inter-house or inter-class 
competition of one-act plays. Each group 
chooses its own play and rehearses it 
under a pupil chosen to be producer. 
Sometimes a member of the staff is 
called in to assist; more often this is not 
allowed and the production must be an 
all-student affair. These competitions are 
always characterized by great enthu- 
siasm and sometimes quite moving per- 
formances are given. 


Drama in the Secondary Modem 
School shows many of the same features 
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as we have seen in the Grammar School, 
but being free from the necessity of con- 
stantly having examinations in mind 
these schools have greater possibilities 
for experiment. The classics are often 
chosen for study—Everyman, The World 
and the Child, She Stoops to Conquer, 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle and As 
You Like It being frequently seen in 
performance. An illustration to this arti- 
cle shows a performance of A Midsum- 
mer Nights Dream in an imaginative 
production by a Boys’ Modern School 
where the performers are 12 to 14 years 
old. On the whole there are more one- 
act plays studied and performed by the 
pupils in the Modern School as the short 
play does not call for the sustained 
action demanded by the three-act play. 
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In consequence the inter-house and inter- | 


class performances are all the rage as 
the end of term approaches. 

It is in this type of school that we find 
a regular attention being given to acting 
within the school curriculum and in 
some parts of the country free movement, 
dance mime and mime are used as the 
approach to drama. The _ illustration 
shows a typical group engaged in the 
kind of work that is being done in 
school lesson time and it is to be hoped 
that as the regular study of acting con- 
tinues that a better standard of perform- 
ance will be seen later on when the 
pupils reach the Youth Clubs and the 
Amateur Dramatic Societies. 











A dance mime, Durton Girls’ Secondary Modern School, Leeds, England. 
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HOUSING 
(Continued from page 14) 


audience is obviously one of the most 
important considerations. Although ad- 
mittedly not very desirable, gymnasium 
bleachers can be used. They do represent 
an economical means of seating the 
audience and are steep enough in pitch 
to give all a good view of the stage area. 
The chief objection consists of lack of 


} comfort together with difficulty in get- 
ting to and from the seats. 





Yama 


Band risers can be set up for seating 
the audience. We have used them in 
our arena theatre and found them to 
offer certain advantages. First, being 
berrowed equipment, they are econom- 
ic]. They are also well constructed and 
can be locked together for safety. As 


' they are built in folding sections, they 
‘are easily set up and when not in use 
‘easily stored. There is ample room for 
‘members of the audience to pass in 
‘front of one another, as each level is 


nearly four feet wide. We discovered, 
however, that there is some blocking due 
tc the combination of eight-inch risers 


and the four-foot depth. 





i iy 





For our theatre the band risers took 


‘care of two sides of the audience. For 
the other two sides we used our de- 
mountable platforms, or 
“Parallels” also are compactly stored in- 
-asmuch as they are constructed to be 
folded. Most any scene _ technician's 
' handbook or stage scenery textbook will 
_give a description together with the 
_ drawing of the construction of a “par- 
\ allel.” We construct our scenery on even 
' foot widths and therefore use three by 
_ six-foot platforms. I recommend heights 


“parallels.” 


of one, two and three feet which will 


/give you three rows—all with a clear 
_view of the stage. By using nine-inch 
' risers, still another row can be added and 
the height of the fourth row kept at 
_the three-foot height... Six-inch risers 
_will give trouble with blocking. When 


A set of band risers which may be put to use in an arena theatre. 
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portable platforms are set up, they must 
be securely fastened together. In addi- 
tion, we screwed a one by two-inch 
strip of lumber across the back of each 
row of platforms in order to prevent 
chairs from slipping off. 

You will probably want to use fold- 
ing chairs as they are available in any 
school system. Later, more comfortable 
chairs may be acquired. Some theatres 
are equipped with canvas folding arm- 
chairs. 

Provision should be made for en- 
trances leading to the four corners of 
the stage for use by both audience and 
cast. The stage area and the entrance 
aisles should be carpeted. Two purposes 
will be thus served: first, entrances of 
actors can be made quietly; second, the 
carpeted area serves as a distinction be- 
tween stage and audience. It may be 
possible, as in our case, to find some old 
carpeting no longer being used. 

The importance of the feeling of inti- 
macy in the arena theatre has been men- 
tioned. One of the difficulties in setting 
up an arena in a large room, such as a 
gymnasium, is the problem of achieving 
this intimacy. We decided to back the 
audience area by running our six by 
twelve-foot flats lengthwise. As our ceil- 
ing is rather low, this six-foot height was 
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Parallels and folding chairs as they might be set up for an arena production. ° 


sufficient. In a gymnasium it may be 
necessary to stand the flats on end. If 
stage draperies are available, they may 
be hung for boxing in the theatre. In 
addition, we draped the four entrances. 
The masking flats together with the 
draped entrances served the dual pur- 
pose of giving the intimacy desired and 
keeping the actors from view of the 
audience when “off-stage.” 


There are still other details that need 
to be cared for in housing your arena 
theatre. Dressing rooms, make-up rooms 
and rest rooms are needed for the actors. 
Rest rooms should be conveniently lo- 
cated for the audience. There must be 
space for storage of furniture, built 
pieces and other properties so that they 
may be quickly moved on and off stage 
and yet kept out of view of the audience. 
You will want a box office or ticket 
booth. In all probability you will desire 
a nearby green room where refreshments 
can be served to your audiences. Once 
you have provided for all of the above, 
you will be ready to turn your attention 
to the lighting of your theatre, a subject 
to be taken up in next month’s article. 


Let’s not lose sight of the fact that 
arena staging is a real challenge. The 
nearness of the audience to your acting 
area, the lack of scenery to aid in 
creating the illusion and the intimacy 
of the cast with the audience are real 
problems, Thus every effort must be 
made to create the illusion of “theatre,” 
whether your arena play is presented in 
the gymnasium, band room, study hall 
or cafeteria. It is not just a question of 
a center stage and chairs for your au- 
dience. THE FIRST STEP THERE- 
FORE IS THE MOST CAREFUL AT- 
TENTION TO MINUTE DETAILS IN 
SETTING UP YOUR ARENA THEA- 
TRE. Unless you can remove during the 
presentation the gymnasium, the study 
hall, the band room from the minds of 
your audience by transplanting them 
into “theatre,” you had better continue 
with the “stage” presentations. Too often 
in our secondary schools the audience 
sees only the gymnasium where the last 
championship basket ball game was 
played instead of the arena theatre. Un- 
less the illusion is complete, hearts will 


break and tears will flow. 
33 
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| CHOOSE DRAMATICS 
(Continued from page 13) 


young dog, and I may add, a homely mutt, 
I’ve seen you through the eighth grade and 
I’ve tagged your school bus in zero 
weather to wait for you while you played 
basketball in a warm gym. Remember, too, 
I licked away a tear that you didn’t want 
anyone to see when you didn’t make your 
fourth letter. 


“And say, by the way, don’t forget what 
Coach said, ‘You'd better eat lots of 
steak, Punk, if you expect to make the 
grade in H. S.’ Now, just cause you're 
going to this slick, new building don't 
forget me, your pal. Yeah, I know you're 
gonna tell me that I was privileged to 
carry your books to the bus and occasion- 
ally to get to sit by your desk in that rural 
consolidated school; but also, 
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“IT helped you get Sultan ready for the 
State Fair, and by helping you, Sultan 
got the blue ribbon! That prize 4H money 
will help pay your way in this grand joint! 


STAG 


Approved theatre lighting and dimming equipment : 


our rental sewice 
provides lighting equipment 


LIGHTING COMPANY 


RA 6-8790 


We've been through 
A lot together 


and I’m stickin’—just you remember! Say, 
take a look at yourself in that big glass 
window.” 


I looked! There wasn’t much to see— 
sort of a Mutt myself—a yearling, too, I 
guess. Kinda like a colt, all knees, el- 
bows, and legs! My hair looked sorta 
like my dog’s face,—stuck out in all the 
wrong places—corn-thatched and way- 
ward! My eyes had taken on some glint 
of heroic bravado so they didn’t seem so 
pale-blue as usual. Resolute were my too 
thin shoulders and firm my squarish jaw! 


Shep looked pleased at my gawky, re- 

flected self, cocked his head and said, 

“You're O. K. by me, Punkie; I'll stick. 
Get in there and pitch!” 


My reflection, however, wasn’t quite so 
certain, because by now, other reflections 
were filling the mirror-like glass doors, 
and not all were of the masculine gender! 
They didn’t have on jeans and clods! 
Past the immediate shadow-pictures, 
past the shrubs and into the parking lot 
we, Shep and I, could see automobiles: 
convertibles, hot-rods, and a few, few 
farm vehicles out of which were emerg- 
ing slacks, buckskins, loafers, saddle 
shoes and silks! 


Like the hero in an old melodrama my 


heart was granite within me! Woe was 
me, and lack-a-day! My big hands were 
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not so big as the lump that made my | 


Adam’s apple crowd the top button of: 
my denim shirt; my big feet clumsily, 


pushed my nondescript dog aside as I) 


stumbled up the concrete steps uncon- 


sciously conscious of a sign—Registration | 


—M-Z. 


“Welcome, Freshman, to Belaire High.’ 
May I help you?” | 


These words came soft and smooth! 


(later I was to learn that it was the ideal | 


speaking voice, “clear, resonant, flexible, 
and forcible,” and the result of the Voice 


and Diction chapter in the Dramatics} 
section of our new Language Arts book) | 


from a beautiful mouth, a kind and gen- 


erous mouth, and eyes, not unlike Shep’s, | 


gave me the same friendly, protective 
feeling; but I knew the voice was really 
saying, 

“Gaunt and Gawky, You're O. K. by me, 


I'll stick by you. Get in there and pitch.” | 


I somehow knew that that was what 


she really said, although she chatted on| 


about school life, activities, and subjects. 
I couldn't thank her for the lump behind 
the lump behind my Adam’s apple really 
lumped and my feet wouldn’t track; but 
somehow I had to get away from the 
sweet-scent of just enough perfume and 
the three little freckles across the bridge 
of that tiny nose, so I retread that first 
mile past a thousand mile line of saddles, 
buckskins and loafers and welcomed the 
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cool, green and multi-colored outside 
and told Shep not to-wait for me and re- 
assured him, with a pat on his wayward 
corn-thatched top, that I was ashamed of 
being ashamed and sorry that I had 
stumbled over him. He knowingly cocked 
his head, this time to the star brd, and 
grinned, 

“You're launched, Punky. 

Keep pitchin’!” 










I retraced the now not too unfriendly 
mile past the great doors with their vi- 





idered, certain and mystified teen-agers, 
ito gain sanctuary at the M to Z table. 
Magically my pre-registration card 
was there and presenting it to me was 
the cute, proud (I say proud, for surely 
'a body should be proud of such a voice) 
jowner of the corn-silk voice: a cute 
jscmeone with a cute heaven-turned-up- 
‘ward nose, crinkly-cute hazel eyes, cute 
‘sweater, creamy-white bravely bearing a 
‘peculiar insignia: a mask with a double 
face; one side Smily, one side Sad, (I 
jthought, “How like life.”) and above it 
glorious blue letters spelling THESPIAN, 
topped by two new bright gold stars. I 
inoticed how the bright gold of the earned 
stars made tiny reflected, glory stars out 
‘of the varicolored flecks in the clear, 









\frank eyes of my Guiding Angel! Like 
ja trumpet, clear and as arresting, the 
voice spoke again, and earth-bound I 
became to hear, 









sion-pictures of hopeful, wary, bewil- . 
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“Hi! I'm Betty Belle, Sir, at your service! 
I command a neat Hot Rod, by name 
Dizzy Liz! Hop in, Cassidy, and we'll 
shift into double compound super-high and 
take in the drive-in spots around old 
Belaire High! Get in the groove, Frosh 
Man! Let’s see. Your ticket reads: 


Algebra, 
Social Study, 
Phys. Ed., 
Shop, and 
Language Arts, or 
The Modern Magical Land of English! 
It’s all as easy as swinging on a Star!” 


“Easy? I looked past the pert nose 
down the long, long, forbidding corridor 
with millions of cold, unfriendly, closed 


lockers to see room numbers emblazoned 
_in Devil's red! Destiny was breathing its 
dry, dusty, blistering Kansas prairie 


breath down my too long and too skinny 
neck. “Easy?” How panicky can panic 


‘getP 
me, | 


ch.” | 
hat | 


One 


“Get Ready For Your Stops!” 
I thought: 


“Are we ever ready for our stops? Ever 
ready for Eventuality, or just hopefully 
ready for rose-glow dreams star-studded 
for a Wishing Ring?” 


Our Star-Wagon purred like a soft, 
velvety grey-purple kitten. It took us 
past everydayness; past necessary Al- 
gebra; past important and popular Social 
Studies; past stimulating and fun Physi- 
cal Ed.; past workable and instructive 
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Shop and pulled up with great gusto, 
like a champion, a Lochinvar, tooted, a 
silvery-golden toot, courtesied in its 
most courtly fashion and I ascended, a 
King, into the realm of my enchanted 
Kingdom—English I—Room 214. My 
home-room! My Happy, Home-Room 
(little did I dream that I was really to 
democratically rule this roll-room as 
President, and I’ve always been suspi- 
cious that my glory was due to the driver 
Queen of Dizzy-Lizzy). 


Room 214! 


Indeed enchantment! 

A teacher serene: 

A guide, a counselor 

A child’s dream! 

Gentle, stern, temperament too, 
Knew us each one, through and through 
Spoke to me kindly 
Encouragingly, true it 

Stiffened my knees— 

My back bone 

and heart... 

Just a chance (I thought) remark: 
“You have— 

A remarkable voice, 

So strong and clear 

I hope you'll do something 

With it, dear lad, this year! 
Dramatics is wonderful 
Extracurricular fun 

It’s lots of work 

For a man-sized boy— 

It gives knowledge 

And much joy!” .. 


Me, a good voice? The voice that kept 
embarrassing me with its freaky crack, 
its hesitancy of decision whether “to be 
or not to be’ high or low, or for that 
matter—a voice at all! 

My horizon was expanding—glowing! 
Queen Driver had given me a three di- 
mensional star! Friend Teacher had pol- 
ished (I thought, unwittingly) the fifth 
point—and—I was choosing an extracur- 
ricular activity— 


or 


An Extracurricular Activity was Choos- 
ing Me— . 
Thoughts: 
Would it interfere with football? 
The kids think me a sissy? 


Would my Skinny self look ridiculous on 
a stage? But then there was Abe Lincoln! 


Extracurricular Activities take a lot of 
time! Could I keep my home-work up and 
my part time job? 


What about the School Bus? 


Would Pa approve? 
Maybe Betty could answer the questions? 


No, guess I'd better stand on my own two 
feet and figure out a few things for myself. 


With these thoughts I was down the 
long corridor heading past my school 
door into the late Fall day and to Shep 
who was doggedly waiting with the 
greeting .... 


“Greetings—Mr. Punkie—Frosh! 
Looks like we'll have a good Winter.” 
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RUNNING THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 12) 


who do not attend but feel offended if 
seats are not held for them. It is cour- 
teous to send two seats to each guest. 
If your seating capacity is so large that 
seats are not at a premium, you may wish 
to send two seats for each night without 
inquiring as to choice. 

Across the face of each complimentary 
ticket write or stamp the word guest 
or complimentary. 

Try to seat your invited guests in con- 
genial company. The success of your 
evening may hinge on political and 
social harmony! If you distribute your 
guests evenly between the two perform- 
ances, there will be “dignity” in each 
audience. 

Announce well in advance the day, 
time and place that tickets will go on 
sale. It is advisable to sell reserved seats 
like a professional theatre box-office 
(ticket must be paid for when it is is- 
sued ) to eliminate unavoidable injustices 
in the distribution of the choice seats. 
The students who are most interested 
buy their tickets early and are thus as- 
sured of good seats. If the lead in your 
show is too lazy to get his tickets until 
the last minute, he must expect his family 
to have to sit in the back corner of the 
hall. 

The general admission tickets may be 
given out to the pupils in advance and 
paid for any time up to the day of the 
performance. Impress upon the student 
the importance of his keeping a record of 
the numbers of the tickets he has re- 
ceived and those he pays for. 

By using the graph reserved seat 
chart, the general admission check list 
and the student’s index card, it is pos- 
sible to keep an accurate, fool-proof 
record of every ticket. 

When the student purchases his re- 
served seats, use the following procedure: 
1. Take the student’s money. 2. Select the 
reserved seats he wishes. 3. Put an X in 
the square on the graph seating plan 
that represents the individual seat you 
are selling. 4. Record on his card from 
the index file, the night, section, row and 
seat of each ticket he buys. 5. Give him 
the tickets. This method of recording 
gives you a double check since a glance 
at the chart lets you know which seats 
are sold and the card file lets you know 
who has bought the seats. 

In this business of reserved seats avoid 
selling tickets in combinations that leave 
a single seat vacant in a row. A little 
thought also will help choose the best 
location. For example, if a student has 
a bit part that plays on a side area of 
the stage, try, if possible, to see that his 
family get seats in whatever part of the 
auditorium will give them the best pos- 
sible vantage point. Insofar as possible 
too when selling off the side sections, 
start first selling that section that has the 
best view of important side entrances 
and exits. You may not have any prob- 
lem with sight-lines, but if you do, a 
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The Drama Magazine for Young People 
(Thirteenth year of successful publication) 


A complete source of new, royalty-free plays of 
top quality for grades one through high school, 
published monthly during the school year. 
Each issue contains 10-12 one-act plays: 
PLAYS written specifically for each grade 


level — primary, intermediate, junior high 
and high school — plus a section of radio 
plays. 
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All of the plays are designed for easy, 
inexpensive production 


All plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. 


(8 issues, October through May) 


$4 a year Two years, $7 
(Plays is now indexed in the Reader's Guide to 


Periodical Literature.) 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
is one of the 97 periodicals recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries by Laura K. Martin 
(H. Wilson Co.), head of the American 
Library Association Magazine Evaluation Com- 
mittee. The 97 magazines were selected from 
nearly 6,000 publications. 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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little careful study of the chart and some 
knowledge of the action of the play 
(which you will have if you are also di- 
recting ) will help tremendously. 

It is possible that students will want 
to exchange reserved seats for others the 
same night or a different night. In such a 
case, be sure to erase the X on the graph 
seating plan for the ticket he is returning 
and insert it in the new square. Make the 
correction at once on his card. This 
sounds like a great deal of extra work, 
but if you have both seating plan chart 
and the card file at hand at all times, it 
is merely a matter of seconds and elimi- 
nates hours of unnecessary tracing later. 
Remember: Take your time when selling 
tickets and recording! 

When a student pays for a general ad- 
mission ticket that has been issued to 
him, circle in red the number of the 
ticket on your numerical check list. 
Circle the same number also on his card. 
If he returns a ticket that he has not sold, 
put a line through the number on the 
check list and do the same on his card. 
Insist that all general admission tickets 
not sold be returned by the afternoon of 
the performance. Then a quick glance 
at your check list will tell you how many 
general admission seats are available for 
door sale. 

After you get your ticket sales under- 
way, you must turn your attention to 
the problems of advertising, programs 
and publicity. Once again I urge you to 
try to persuade some member of your 


faculty to take over the burden of run-Je 


ning the house! There probably is a 
teacher in your building who would be 
willing to take the responsibility but who 
is reluctant to come forward. You will 
have to seek him out! ! ! Meanwhile, 
what are some of the more obvious 
things to be considered? 


Programs 


As soon as you can, get your progra’n 
material ready. Whether you are to have 
a mimeographed sheet or an elabora‘e 
printed program, you should have tke 
copy all set well in advance. The names 
of the cast, the production staff, the busi- 
ness staff and the orchestra may have 
to be held till the last minute to make 
sure there is to be no substitution, but 
all other copy can be set up. To avoid 
omission of names or misspelling, it is 
smart to make a copy of the pages con- 
taining students’ names as they are to 
be sent to the printer and have each stu- 
dent connected with the production 
check his name for spelling and mark it 
OK when he has done so. If there is an 
error in spelling, he corrects it; if his 
name has been omitted, he prints it in. 
When every name has been okayed, it is 
sent to press. Then, if an error occurs, it 
is the student's fault. 

On the pages reserved for the actual 
production information, you will need 
to include royalty notice, credits and any 
notes of thanks or acknowledgments. 
If space permits, it is a nice gesture 
to list the officers of your Thespian 
troupe and/or your Dramatic Club. 
Since our productions have both Thes- 


pian and non-Thespian students, we star | 
the names of the Thespians with a foot- | 
note that they are members of Troupe | 


156, the National Thespians. 


The style and size of your program | 
will be determined largely by your fi- | 
nances. A very attractive mimeographed | 


program, either one page or four, can be 
made with a little planning and origi- 
nality. A clever artist or cartoonist can 
transform a simple stencil into a strik- 
ing cover. A patron and patroness list 


at $1 a line (or any price you set) is an] 


excellent way to swell your funds, but if 
you really want to make money, an ad 
book is the best bet. 


In any case if you must have your prc- | 


gram printed outside the school, be sure 
to check your particular school regula- 
tion in regard to letting out printing 
contracts. Most schools will let you 
choose your own printer, but there are 
some that insist on asking for bids. Get 
the dead-line from the printer for copy 
and make sure you make that dead-line if 
you wish to have programs for your first 
performance. Usually the last of the copy 
must be in the printer’s hands at least 
ten days before the show. 


Music 


Music of some sort always adds to the 
spirit of the evening. Perhaps you have 
equipment for playing records. In that 
case you can select a great variety of 
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school orchestra, or a small ensemble, or 
the school band helps to tie in the stu- 
dent body. If you can have a different 


‘musical group for each performance, so 
_much the better. The type of play, the 
| size of the hall and the musical talent 


| available will be factors in your selec- 


tion. A word of warning here may not be 
amiss. If the musicians are to move to 
seats in the audience for the perform- 
ance, hold your curtain till they are 
all seated and quiet! 
Publicity 

It takes an expert publicity committee 
to sell your show to the general public. 
Too frequently the audience is composed 


entirely of fond parents, doting relatives 


and friends. If you have succeeded in 
building a community following for your 
productions, you are to be compliment- 
ed! Cities and towns close to recognized 
theatrical centers where professional 
productions are always available have 
great difficulty in selling the public on 
a “high-school play.” However, there are 
several media to overcome that problem: 

First: Sell your show to your own high 
school student body! Publicity in the 
school paper well in advance of perform- 
ance with the names of the students 
participating and a brief resume of the 
plot of the play; posters made by the art 
department for school bulletin boards; a 
poster contest with tickets for prizes; 
previews of scenes in school assemblies 
--all these help. 
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Second: Inform the general public 
through the local newspaper; over a ra- 
dio net-work, if one is at hand; with pro- 
fessionally printed display cards to be 
placed at strategic points throughout the 
city where people wait for cars, buses, 
trains; in restaurants and places of 
amusement. 

Third: Send a form letter of announce- 
ment to graduates who have been in- 
terested in dramatics; to high schools in 
neighboring cities; to little theatre groups 
nearby. 

Obviously the best publicity comes 
through the students themselves! Many 
a father and mother have attended a 
show just because daughter is going to 
sell candy between the acts or son is the 
drummer with the band! 


Advertising 


Before you start on an advertising 
campaign, get the permission of your 
authorities to solicit ads from merchants. 
There may be a school regulation in your 
community that prohibits it. Once you 
have an OK from the school, prepare 
an advertising contract for your students 
to use. This may be mimeographed. On 
the contract announce the name of your 
organization, the name of the play and 
the date the program will appear. List 
the space cost for your ads. We use the 
following rates: Full page, $20; half 
page, $10; quarter page, $5; eighth page, 
$2.50; single line, $1. Perhaps your town 
can stand higher rates, or needs lower. 
Allow space on the contract for the 
advertiser to fill in the copy he wishes 
to have inserted in the program. The 
contract is signed by both the advertiser 
and the solicitor. 

Your printer will give you a flat rate 
per page, regardless of the amount of 
printing on it. The advertising copy 
should be sent to the printer four pages 
at a time, since that is the way he prints 
it—and the way you pay for it! Do not 
rely on the ability of the printer to de- 
cipher the advertiser's copy. Have some 
competent person (generally it is you! ) 
type the information for each page as 
you wish it in the book. You will have to 
warn the printer to keep the center 
spread for your production information. 

As each student brings in an ad con- 
tract, record it on the back of his index 
card from the card file. Again you have 
a double check—this time on the receipt 
of the ad and the student's support of 
the show! (Incidentally, we use these 
records for reference when choosing our 
Best Thespian. ) 

Warn students not to expect political 
patronage. Urge them to seek ads from 
merchants with whom they and their 
families or the school population do 
business. Friends, relatives and graduate 
Thespians are always very willing to give 
a one-line $1 ad. The advertisement need 
not be paid till after it appears in print. 
Then the student who obtained the ad 
takes a program to the merchant and 
collects for the space given. 


A good crew of students can get at 
least $500 in ads for a play program if 
they are properly instructed before they 
start out and they benefit too from the 
experience in salesmanship. The follow- 
ing is the simple ad contract we have 
found very efficient. 





ADVERTISING CONTRACT 


Advertising contract for space in the 
program of the Revere High School 
Dramatic Club’s performance of GOOD- 
BYE, MY FANCY to be given in the High 





School Auditorium on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, February 7 and 8, 1952. 
RATES 
Full page ....... $20.00 
Half page . 10.00 
Quarter page 5.00 
Eighth page ........ 2.50 
Single line ........ 1.00 
Kindly insert page with 





the following copy: 


(Advertisement need not be paid for 
until it dppears in the program. 


Advertiser’s signature 





Student's signature 





(If ad is paid when copy is given, please 
fill in the receipt below and give it to 
advertiser) 


Received from ea 





the sum of for " 








page in the Dramatic Club play program. 


Student’s signature 














Candy 


The sale of candy at a performance 
may add to the festivity of the occasion 
and at the same time net a tidy sum, 
particularly if the candy is donated. 
However, if commercial candy is sold, 
watch out for the possibility of the rat- 
tling of the cellophane bags continuing 
after the curtain is up! The: ushers—or 
candy girls, if you have a candy com- 
mittee—may take baskets or trays of 
candy through the audience between the 
acts. One person should be put in full 
charge of the dispensing of the candy 
and of the cash returns. 

Concluding this article next month, I 
shall stress in the November issue the 
following: The Sale of Tickets at the 
Box-Office, Cashiers, .Ticket-Takers, 
House Manager and Ushers. Efficiency 
at the front of the house is most impor- 
tant, for it is there that first impressions 
are made. 
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DREAMS 

(Continued from page 10) 
balance. The entire stage floor is covered 
with Number One vertical grain Oregon 
pine over a sub-floor of pine and 20 
pound saturated felt on two by four 
sleepers. The stage cyclorama is of two- 
inch, sand-floated plaster over a frame- 
work of metal lath and steel framework, 
bounded on either end by three-inch 
iron pipe columns. The stage floor area 
is 40 by 30 feet, with a 21-foot, six-inch 
proscenium opening. The stagecraft shop, 
which has over 630 square feet of floor 
space, is well lighted, has hot and cold 
running water, 24 metal lockers for crew 
members’ work clothing, tool cupboard, 
hardware cupboard, paint cabinet, wash 
cabinet for buckets, brushes, water hose, 
etc., and eight convenient electrical out- 





The electrical and communications 
system over the whole theatre plant has 
many out-of-the-ordinary features. The 
entire unit is linked together with Web- 
ster Teletalk electric intercommunicating 
system; there being a master control in 
stage manager's position back-stage, with 
a substation in each dressing room and 
in the shop. These intercom units are all 
linked together with another master con- 
tro] station in the directors office—this 
last-named master station unit may be 
moved from the office to the last row of 
seats in the theatre for intercommuni- 
cation during dress rehearsal. Two tele- 
phones, one back-stage and another of 
the plug-in type, may be used either in 
the director's office, box office, or at the 
back of the house for the director's use 
during production. These telephones 














aaa ‘aaa + Clarence W. 


lets. The eddinnen serves as green room 
or common gathering space for the play- 
ers. The chorus-type dressing rooms have 
individual make-up mirrors, each lighted 
by four 40-watt, incandescent lamps. 
Each dressing room has its own glazed 
ceramic tile shower bath and toilet with 
individual ventilation. Running down the 
center of each dressing room is a large 
compartmentalized wardrobe hanger, 
accessible from either side of the room. 

From the longitudinal section, or ele- 
vation of the original sketches only two 
changes were made. The ceiling of the 
theatre proper was not covered, but was 
left with the original beams exposed. 
The floor cut next the proscenium and 
the stage floor itself were lowered one 
foot, thus giving a steeper pitch to the 
theatre floor, which now rises one inch 
in each ten inches of lateral distance, 
with resultant better sight lines. 
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Torsell and Mr, Roberts. 

roan cut- t-off switches to atante ringing 
of the bell during performance and con- 
nect through the school switchboard to 
the downtown exchange. 

The ceiling lighting of the theatre 
proper is rather unique. Architect 
Luepke designed a floral-like arrange- 
ment of exposed, curving electrical con- 
duits, one inch in diameter; each flowing 
line of conduit terminating in an inverted 
cone containing the light source and 
surmounted by a 36-inch indirect reflec- 
tor dome. This whole ceiling lighting 
system is painted off-white, and seems to 
float in air, suspended from, and silhouet- 
ted against the dark grey ceiling. 

The stage lighting system is complete 
with plugging panel and three 50-ampere 
220-volt outlets on either side of the 
stage so that the control board, which 
rolls on four-inch rubber-tired _ ball- 
bearing casters, may be moved to either 
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side of the stage in order that lighting 
@ontrol may be accomplished from any 
stage position. Above the stage manager s 
desk, in addition to the afore-mentioned 
aster intercom and telephone, are 
speaker and microphone outlets, read- 
g light and specially lighted IBM 
__lRelectric clock which is part of the master 
__itime system in the school. The lighting 
ontrol board has 28 circuits terminating 

in recessed female slip connectors, in- 
dividually fused and switched. Eighteen 

of these 28 circuits are presently on dim- 

» lamer control, with provision for addition 
of three more dimmers at a later date. 
Of the dimmer controls 12 are of the 
ard Leonard Vitrohm Dimmerette sec- 
ion type as purveyed by the Capitol 
Stage Lighting Company of New York, 
+ lBwhile the six other dimmer controls are 


- 


laboratory are of course obvious to my 
colleagues. The artistic increment in 
playing to a full house instead of a par- 
tially filled large auditorium, the rapport 
established in an intimate theatre, to- 
gether with the additional opportunity 
provided the student player through 
more experience for more students in a 
production run of from five to seven per- 
formances—these are all in keeping with 
the aims and goals of educational theatre. 

The reader may, however, say, “That's 
almost too good to be true; how can we 
ever expect our dreams to come true like 
that?” In answer the writer will refer that 
person back to the opening paragraphs 
of this article with a reminder that until 
now, here at Tucson Senior High School, 
the Department of Dramatic Arts worked 
under crowded and difficult conditions 
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Backstage dressing room, Tuscon Sr. High Little Theatre. 
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incorporated in a Powerstat unit by 


Superior Electric Company of Bristol, 
‘Connecticut. The Powerstat unit which 
utilizes auto transformers is powered 
with its own separate feed cable and can 
be lifted out of the main board for use 
at another position on stage. 


Taken as a unit the entire Dramatic 
Arts Laboratory at Tucson Senior High 
School is just what the name implies, a 
complete little theatre where the Dra- 
matic Arts Department may work and 
produce, free from outside interruption 
in the same manner permitted to other 
laboratory sections of the curriculum, 
such as classes in cooking, metal working, 
aircraft mechanics, printing, photogra- 
phy, ceramics, painting, the chemical and 
biological sciences, etc. The educational 
advantages inherent in such a separate 
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too. Any Thespian troupe, through 
hard and sincere work in producing plays 
of intrinsic and artistic merit, can go far 
toward earning the supyort of the com- 
munity and school administrators in 
working toward a more adequately 
equipped and appointed educational 
theatre. 

As specific examples of a Thespian 
troupe working toward a definite goal, 
Tucson Senior High School Thespian 
Troupe Number 425, during the past four 
years, earned enough money to purchase 
a considerable portion of the lighting 
units and other items to be used in the 
new theatre. The six ellipsoidal Kleig- 
lights now installed in the beam positions 
of the new theatre, as ante-proscenium 
lights, elements of the lighting control 
board and a new divan for use in rehears- 
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al and for our patrons comfort in the 
public lounge of the theatre were all 
purchased with money earned through 
productions staged as extra effort by 
Troupe Number 425. It is perhaps worth 
noting in passing that the money was 
earned through admissions to dramatic 
productions alone. (We have not gone 
into the popcorn or candy bar business 
yet. ) 

The formal opening of our new 
theatre, with the production of Moliere’s 
The Imaginary Invalid, to an especially 
invited audience, on January 8, 1953. 
with subsequent public performances on 
January 9, 12, 13, 14, was, we believe, a 
gala and memorable occasion. Remem- 

er that you too can start work now to- 
ward making your dreams come true. 
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YS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 
For the Director 


T-IS EXTREMELY interesting—and 
] rather unexplainable—that in spite 

of the almost overwhelming deluge 
of books on all phases of the theater the 
phase of directing has been singularly 
neglected. Even though dramatic produc- 
tion depends upon the director more 
than upon any other artist, the amateur 
has had little more assistance than Alex- 
ander Dean’s The Fundamentals of Play 
Directing, 1941. For many, especially 
beginners, this book has seemed so de- 
tailed in its discussion of principles of 
direction as to be almost confusing, 
whereas at the same time it lacks many 
needed details about the procedures of 
directing. 

It comes as a pleasant surprise 
therefore that three of the more recent 
books in theatre are concerned with the 
problems of directing the play; and it 
will probably be no more surprising that 
this reviewer should feel it necessary to 
compare them with the Dean volume, 
which until now has been the “Bible” 
of most directors. 


PLAY DIRECTION 
By John Dietrich 
Prentice-Hall, 1953; 484 pp. 


Undoubtedly the most useful of the three 
books because of its wide coverage and practi- 
cality, Dietrich’s book, the result of his teach- 
ing and directing experiences at the University 
of Wisconsin, should be a boon to any high- 
school director, beginner or otherwise. It is 
simple and clear, interesting and helpful. While 
the author always gives his own opinion on 
controversial issues, he avoids dogmatically 
advising one approach for all occasions. Dis- 
cussion of all points is detailed enough to 
cover the many ramifications which any aspect 
of theater production is bound to have, but 
not so detailed that one loses sight of the 
forest because of the multiplicity of trees. Many 
of the explanations are vividly illustrated from 
the varied experiences of the author and others; 
and, even though virtually all these illustrations 
are taken from college productions of rather 
difficult plays, the points of the illustrations are 
easily applied to high-school productions of 
less complex dramas. 

Part I is a discussion of The Bases of Plav 
Direction, including human conflict as the 
motivating force of the action of a play; the 
playwright and his treatment of the structure 
of a play; the psychological analysis of the 
audience and its need for aesthetic distance; 
and the history, place, responsibilities and 
qualifications of the director. 

Part II, The Principles of Play Direction, in- 
cludes explanation of the motivational unit, 
composition, movement, business, emotion and 
key, and tempo—much the same as the princi- 
ples which Dean discusses. 

Part III, The Procedures of Play Direction, 
marks the first instance of the superiority of 
this book over Dean’s. Excellent discussions of 
those common but yet confusing tasks of the 
director are worth anyone’s study: play selec- 
tion, interpreting the script (including blocking 
and the preparation of a prompt book), try- 
outs, casting, rehearsals and the performance. 
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The lucidity, sensibleness and helpfulness of 
the suggestions cannot be questioned. Mr. Diet- 
rich carefully outlines and explains all the 
principal approaches to these tasks, objectively 
listing both the advantages and disadvantages 
of each one so that the reader may consider 
or try them all and make his choice. 

In Part IV, The Problems of Play Direction, 
the author makes several contributions to 
theatrical literature that are not duplicated or 
surpassed in many places: a detailed discussion 
of the actor and the problems which some 
types of actors present to a director; settings 
and their effect on the director’s design of the 
play; and the handling of group scenes, musi- 
cal shows, central staging, styles of production, 
period dramas and comedy. An _ excellent 
bibliography, much of it briefly annotated, a 
director's glossary of stage terms and a com- 
plete index only add to the book’s value and 
usefulness. 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 
PLAY DIRECTING 


By Ruth Klein 
Rinehart and Company, 1953; 179 pp. 


This second new volume on directing, pub- 
lished in a paper cover at a very reasonable 
price, can hardly be compared with the former 
detailed and complete treatment of the subject, 
for it is little more than a brief introduction to 
the problem. Although the author explains that 
she has purposely limited the scope of the 
book to the problems of directing, with a few 
nods in the direction of the actor, this reviewer 
has the feeling that her self-imposed limitations 
are more stringent than that. There are several 
aspects of directing that have not been men- 
tioned at all, and many of those that are dis- 
cussed are treated with such a hasty glance 
that the topics seem often to be unnecessarily 
glossed over as though the author were hurry- 
ing to rush on to something else. Since the 
“something else” is never really reached, the 
reader ends with a somewhat frustrated feeling 
of having missed something. 

The brevity of the book may perhaps also 
account for the spotty organization and un- 
expected transitions, for the discussions do 
not always seem to lead from one point to 
another in logical order; some items suggest 
that the author felt she should mention them 
but did not wish to give them any more space 
than absolutely necessary. The total impression 
is that the goal was a brief, inexpensive booklet 
rather than a really full treatment of a varied 
and difficult problem. 

In some respects the book is quite satis- 
factory. The style is clear-cut, direct and 
usually interesting (especially the examples and 
illustrations of her points). Most of the main 
principles of direction that are discussed are 
done with accuracy and perception, and there 
are several especially good sections, such as 
a suggestions for playing farce and reading 
ines. 

In contrast to both Dean and Dietrich, the 
introduction on The Director and His Art is 
very brief and provides little or no basis for 
developing a philosophy or approach to the 
job as a whole. Part I, Seeing the Play, in- 
eludes discussion of stage usage, pictures, 
pantomime and entrances and exits. The latter 
chapter, for example, is a fuller treatment than 
the previous ones, although by comparison it 
is obviously only one aspect of the much larger 
problem. 

Part II, Hearing the Play, concerns tempo 
and timing (including a good section on pause), 
rhythm, the reading of lines, a good explana- 


tion of comedy and climax. Part III, Rehearsing 
will be the most inadequate for many readers 
especially beginners who may be concerned 
about the actual procedures of managing a pro- 
duction, for it contains only brief treatments 
of the actor and the rehearsal schedule. There 
is no discussion of play selection, casting and 
so on. 




















DIRECTING THE PLAY 


Edited by Toby Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953; 341 pp. 


Although this is not a textbook in directing 
it may prove just as valuable to a director 
especially one who is somewhat experienced 
and more familiar with the terminology an¢ 
ramifications of the directing procedure. This 
collection of 15 essays or excerpts from longer 
works by some of the leading theorists and 
practitioners in the modern theater will be 
revealing and helpful to any serious student 
of theater. While some of the articles are more 
interesting from the historical point of view, 
all of them have some suggestions, if not about 
practical techniques of theatre at least about 
its philosophy and psychology, that bear trying 
or thinking about. Scattered through these 
pages will be found material on the director and 
his work with the designers, the actors, the 
script and author and so on. 

The book is arranged in three parts. Part | 
is an excellent essay on The Emergence of the 
Director by Helen Chinoy. Her thesis is that 
in the early days a play was the natural ex- 
pression of the ple’s “collective social ex- 
perience’; and these perspectives provided an 
integrated interpretation of the play. 

In Part II, Vision and Method, 15 directors 
reveal their ideas and methods. Some of the 
articles will be familiar to many readers: Shaw's 
“The Art of Rehearsal,” and those excerpts 
from the long-familiar books by Belasco, 
Gordon Craig and Arthur Hopkins. Some are 
translated or produced here for the first time, 
such as the articles by Antoine, Brahm, Appia, 
Meyerhold, Copeau, Vakhtangov, Joshua Lo- 
gan and Tyrone Guthrie. Many of the tenets 
of these directors will be provocative to any 
director: Brahm’s insistence that a classic must 
be “imbued with the same spirit as that which 
dominated its contemporary world”; Appia’s 
plea to give the stage to the actor by making 
the set and the lighting reveal and support him 
instead of contradicting and alienating him 
through over-detail and incongruous contrasts; 
Meyerhold’s suggestion that the production of 
an old play may be in “free composition,” using 
only the essence of the architectural features 
appropriate to the spirit of the play; Hopkins 
demand for extreme simplification in pro- 
duction so as not to arouse the conscious mind 
of the audience with details and thus break 
the spell the director is trying to create in 
their unconscious minds: Zakhava’s insistence 
that the director may discuss with his actors 
only the problems of “What to do” and “Why 
to do it,” leaving the “How to do it” up to their 
own creativity, and may always give them 
things to do but never tell them how to feel, 
for if they are given the right things to do they 
will conjure up the right feelings of their own 
accord; and Joshua Logan’s certainty that all 
acting must be done completely for and to the 
audience because the fourth wall is never at 
the footlights but behind the audience at the 
rear of the theater. 


Part III, The Director at Work, presents ia- 
teresting excerpts from the prompt or ncte 
books of famous directors: Stanislavsxy 
(Othello), Reinhardt (The Miracle), Meycr- 
hold (The Inspector General), Jessner (T 
Weavers), Barrault (Phaedra), Kazan (A 
Streetcar Named Desire) and Clurman (A 
Member of the Wedding). : 


In summary, this reviewer has not read a 
more interesting or instructive book in many a 
day. It should provide excellent readings for 
advanced dramatics classes and prove a provcc- 
ative source of attitudes and techniques to 
use in one’s own directing experiences. 
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